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PRINCE HENRY AND GENERAL YONG. 


THIS RARE PICTURE WAS TAKEN LAST SUMMER IN CHINA, WHEN THE PRINCE WAS THE GUEST OF THE DISTINGUISHED 
CHINESE STATESMAN, VICEROY OF AMOY. 
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A Sermon with an Application. 
TR EM ASTERY begins with one’s self 


mastery of all situations and on all occasions, whether 


It means the 


in the humblest home or in the White House Power in 
public will de pe nd upor the control vou have gained in 
Character is what you are in the dark 


privat life 
Master self at home or when alone, and the habit is formed 
which no sudden provocation in the presence of others 
can disturb W hen a man has a grip on himself he may 
conquer the greatest powers In the world 

Passion itse lf is not bad: it 1s passion rone mad the 
trollev-car run wild, the lake that bursts the dam, the 
fire that swee ps forest and citv, the horse that takes the 


bit which does the damage We want power, but we 
want it controlled. We are fascinated when we see it 
in action. That is the reason, when the train thunders 


by, that the farmer rests at his plow to signal with his 
hand, and the lads and lassies cheer as they swing their 
caps and bonnets, and the wife and mother, standing in 
the doorway of the old homestead, waves her apron, and 
even the cradled babe kicks and crows. 

We want passion, we want power, but we don’t ex- 
pect to hold a “Cresceus” with hemp string. Do not 
be discouraged because you have a hot temper. Boil, ul 
you must, but don’t explode. There is no great virtue, 
howeve iS in hav ing ho explosive power. \ ou can’t speed 
an ocean liner with a canoe paddle. We need to master 
the tongue. Once upon a time there was a King who 
was rash enough to say that he purposed not to trans- 
gress with his mouth. He evidently knew the trouble. 
We wonder how he succeeded. It is a comfort to think 
that this King with his resplendent throne was obliged 
to learn the control of his tongue, just as common folk 
do, by mastering his own spirit. It is a lesson that every 
President, too, should learn. 

In contrast with the talk of the officers of our army 
and navy to-day is the remarkable self-possession of 
General Grant. He could keep silent under trial and was 
content to leave his fame to posterity. During the seven 
days of bloody battle in the Wilderness there were loud 
cries of angry accusation and demands that Grant be 
removed. But Lincoln declared that Grant was a fighter 
and could not be spared. The face of the commander-in- 
chief caught at that time was a wonderful study. The 
haggard countenance, the burning look of the eyes, the 
deep lines of thought and anxiety which seemed to cut into 
the man’s soul, plainly showed the mighty sorrow which 
he was bearing without complaint and almost alone. 
But over all could be read the grim courage and the will 
of iron which proclaimed that the man was master! 
McKinley’s gentleness made him great. “Out of silence 
comes thy strength.” 

We all need to master the body. There are proper 
desires to be satisfied, but the moment we leave them 
unrestrained they run riot and we are helpless. Athletics 
have shown what an admirable physique may be the 
outcome of a well-guarded body. Begin early to keep 
the appetites under. They have a bothersome way of 
striking back if we misuse them or of asserting their in- 
dulgence when we wish they wouldn’t. Polite tippling 
breeds common drunkards. Science proves it. 

The will has tremendous influence over the body. 
A contractor of New York tells this incident: ‘‘ Two of 
my men were repairing a steeple. A sudden gust of 
wind caused one to spill some molten lead on the hand 
and arm of his comrade who was supporting him. The 
brave fellow never flinched, but had the grit to remain 
motionless while the fire burned into his flesh.’”” This man 
was a hero. The mind may be developed to master the 
body. Get all the education you can. Strengthen the 
mind by study, then broaden it by travel. 

We need to master the heart. Set the standard high. 
Keep yourself in the best of company of books and men. 
What men love masters them. When the love of men 
is for supreme ideals they shall find the true mastery. 


America’s Royal Visitors. 


HEN THE Prince of Wales, the present Edward VIL., 
made that five weeks’ tour in the United States in 

1860, which began at Detroit, into which he entered from 
Canada, and which carried him through Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and Portland, Me., the recollection 
of it for Americans was obscured for the time by the ex- 
citing presidential canvass, then under way, and by the 
mighty four years’ civil conflict which took place imme- 
diately afterward. Yet that visit had political conse- 
quences which affected the course of history. It was one of 
the influences which held England out of the intervention 
(a majority of the governing class favored it) which was 
proposed by France (a majority of whose people was 
against it) in favor of the South in the war of 1861-65. 
The welcome extended to Albert Edward by the United 
States was a powerful factor in the scale which swayed 
his parents, Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, 
toward America’s side and defeated the desire of Premier 
Palmerston and the bulk of the British nobility to assist 


trade rival of England 

Prince Henry’s visit has a meaning of another sort. 
It shows, as did the deference of the Berlin government 
to the Monroe doctrine in the recent Venezuelan case, 
that Germany is anxious to remove the distrust of the 
United States on account of the large German immigra 
tion into Brazil and one or two other South America 
countries, which some European writers say is a menace 
to those nations’ inde pendence It is, moreover, a diplo 
matic recognition by one of the oldest, most powerful, 
and most autocratic royal houses of Europe, that America 
ranks with the greatest of the great countries, and that 
America’s President is equal in dignity and power to the 
most august of the world’s sovereigns. It may also be an 
intimation that Germany ’s Emperor himself, who is less 
fettered by tradition and convention than is any other 
crowned head of the present day, may pay us a call i 
the near future— perhaps during the approaching St. Louis 
World’s Fair—and thus win the distinction of being the 
first reigning monarch of a great nation (Dom Pedro of 
Brazil and King Kalakaua of Hawaii, of course, do not 
count in this connection) to set foot on United States 
soil 

Royal visits to America, like angel’s visits, are few 
and far enough apart to be of great social interest. They 
may also have political consequences and proclaim con- 
cessions and acknowledgements which entitle them to a 
place in the world’s history. 

e e 


Mayor Low and the Sunday Saloon. 


| [ WAS audacious in the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst to intimate 

that a mayor like Seth Low would not enforce the law. 
When the pugnacious clergyman challenged the mayor on 
the subject of Sunday opening, he might have expected 
to receive precisely what he got. The response of Mayor 
Low is a stinging rebuke. It shows that Dr. Parkhurst, in 
intimating that the Sunday-closing law has been deliber- 
ately ignored by the reform administration, was alto- 
gether wrong. Mayor Low says that the law has been 
enforced and will continue to be enforced “as one of the 
general body of laws,’’ but that the- administration “ will 
not concentrate the entire police force on this one law 
and let all the other laws go by the board.” 

With the inauguration of Mayor Low he gave his pledge 
faithfully to perform his public duties. These duties, 
obviously embrace the enforcement of every statute that 
stands upon the books. Since his inauguration a more 
wholesome atmosphere has pervaded the city in every 
department. The streets have been cleaner, the Sundays 
have been more orderly, concert saloons have closed, 
and the keepers of gambling places and disorderly houses 
have beaten a hasty retreat from the frightful publicity 
which they deliberately invited during the Tammany 
regime. There has been a perceptible awakening of city 
pride and of hopeful anticipation in a better future for 
Greater New York. 

The Sunday-closing question is not the only one before 
this administration; it is one of the many serious problems. 
It is of less consequence, by far, than the establishment 
of honesty and efficiency in all the great departments of 
the city. To this task, most properly, the mayor has 
first addressed himself, and the results are already being 
shown. Sinecures are disappe aring, corrupt and incom- 
petent subordinates are being dismissed, the books are 
being opened and scrutinized, efficiency is taking the place 
of apathy and indifference in public office, and the moral 
tone of the office-holder is decidedly higher than it had 
been in this city for many years 

At such a time, when prodigious tasks, involving the 
closest care of the public funds and of all the various 
departments of the public service, are falling upon 
Mayor Low, it is unfair to insist, as Dr. Parkhurst and 
a few other one-idea men appear to do, that all the 
forces of the administration must be concentrated upon 
the detection and punishment of saloon-keepers who 
insist on doing a sneaking, side-door business, in violation 
of the law, on Sundays. The excise laws should and 
will be enforced. They are sufficient, as they stand 
to meet the emergency. The demand should not be 
for additional legislation but for proper compliance 
with the existing statute. Fair-minded men are seeking 
for less legislation and more reasonable enforcement of 
the law. This might properly be the attitude of Mayor 
Low, for Governor QOdell’s sensible conclusion not to 
permit the making of the excise question in New York a 
local issue, is irrevocable. 

It behooves all law-abiding citizens, therefore, to 
abandon the needless agitation for additional legislation, 
and to accept the straightforward declaration of Mayor 
Low as sufficient. If justifiable complaints of the failure 
of public officials in any department to perform. their 
duties are made to the mayor, no one doubts that he 
will listen patiently and act promptly. To ask him to 
make the saloon question the sole or eveD the primary 
subject of his endeavor, is to minimize the great responsi- 
bilities of his public office and to magnify a minor issue. 
The garrulous crowd of trouble-seekers who follow in the 
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splitting up the Union and in destroying a formidable wake of Parkhurst, apparently enjoy the notoriety which 


their proclamations attract Public clamor is not always 
an indication of public opinion Noise do s not always 
indicate numbers, and the man who is silent sometimes 
accomplishes much more than he who shouts. There 
is a world of truth in the recent remark of ex-Governor 
Black “that we can learn quite as much by observing as 


by listening.”’ 
. e e 


The Plain Truth. 


HILE INCONSIDERATE persons in New York are 
denouncing the “ hayseeds,”” by which name they 
stigmatize the Republicans of the rural districts, the fact 
should not escape public observation that Governor Odell, 
himself one of the despised hayseeds, has just removed 
the sheriff of Erie County from office, on the complaint 
of Buffalo clergymen that he permitted poolrooms to 
run, in spite of repeated protests. In taking this action 
Governor Odell recognized the fact that the removal of a 
constitutional officer elected by the people is always 
dangerous procedure, but, in rendering this opinion, he 
adds that “there are but few “aws on our statute books 
which should be more rigorously enforced than those 
against gambling, because it is too often the be ginning 
of the downfall of men holding responsible fiduciary posi- 
tions.”” This utterance of Governor Odell justifies the 
conclusion that Mayor Low will find in the Executive a 
powerful ally in the work of suppressing the gambling 
resorts that so flagrantly disgraced the Greater New York 


under Tammany rule. . 


ENATOR Frye is a man who is not given to speaking 
“unadvisedly with his lips” even at club dinners, and 
much less in carefully written letters, and we may, there- 
fore, credit him with uttering the exact truth, nothing 
more nor less, when he enters a positive denial to the glib 
assertion recently made by Bishop Potter at a church 
club banquet that the prohibitory law has educated 
“a race of frauds and hypocrites,” and that statistics show 
that the people of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
are larger consumers of certain preparations containing 
from 17 to 61 per cent. of aleohol than the people “ any- 
where else in the country.” It will not do to say that 
Senator Frye comes from Maine, a prohibition State, and 
is therefore prejudiced and bound to defend his State at 
any cost. His character and reputation forbid such a 
reflection. Whether the prohibitory law is right or wrong 
a man should be careful when he proceeds to indict sev- 
eral States full of people on the strength of “ statistics” 
which no one seems to have heard of before. 
o 
EW JERSEY has done itself great credit by the selec- 
tion of the Hon. John F. Dryden for the seat in the 
Senate made vacant by the death of the late General 
Sewall. Mr. Dryden will be a distinct addition to the 
strength of the Republican side of the house. Of New 
England extraction he studied at Yale and was first in- 
clined to the practice of the law, but finally taking up the 
subject of life insurance, he formulated an industrial in- 
surance system which the Prudential Company, of which 
he has been president for many years, has carried out 
with extraordinary success, Under Mr. Dryden’s direc- 
tion it has grown into one of the greatest institutions of 
its kind in the country. Its success has given him a lead- 
ing place among the notable insurance men of his time. 
As an organizer of banks and other financial institutions, 
Senator Dryden has also distinguished himself and given 
repeated evidences of his masterful management, his in- 
dustry, and comprehensive grasp of perplexing situations. 
A clean-cut, logical speaker, a business man of the highest 
standing, and a close student of public opinion, he will be 
counted in the Senate as one of its strong personalities. 
a 
NEW PHASE of the irrepressible and apparently in- 
solvable race problem in the South is presented in the 
action of a body of business men in Meridian, Miss., includ- 
ing the Mayor of the c ity,who recently waite -d upon a repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor and warned 
him that if he continued his efforts to organize the negroes 
of that section into labor unions he would be compelled 
to leave town. It should be said, in this connection, that 
trade unionism has thus far made little progress in the 
South, either among whites or blacks, a fact to which 
the South owes the freedom it has hitherto enjoyed from 
strikes, boycotts, and other labor difficulties that have 
hampered industry and caused a sacrifice of so much 
property and so many lives in the Northern States. It 
might be supposed that the industrial advancement of 
the South would have been promoted by this condition 
of things, and no doubt it has a decided advantage in its 
cheap labor. The Meridian business men claim that the 
negroes are receiving good wages and that nothing but 
trouble would ensue from organizing them into labor 
unions. On the other hand, the American Federation of 
Labor asserts that the negroes are forced to accept low 
and inadequate wages and are miserably treated. The 
truth probably lies somewhere between these positions. 
Perhaps the new arbitration committee, of which Senator 
Hanna is chairman, may help to reconcile these differences. 
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PROFESSOR HENRY 

FAIRFIELD OS 
BORN, of New York has 
| recently been made Pa 
leontologist of the United 
States Geological Survey, 
to take the place of Pro- 
fessor O. ( Marsh, de- 
ceased, of Yale University. 
Professor Osborn is second 


=“) 


vice-president of the 
American Museum of Nat- 
ural History of Central 
Park. He established the 
} department of vertebrate 
I || paleontology at the Mu- 
lh - ——_———— seum in 1890, at which 
| 











PROFESSOR HENRY F. OSBORN, | time he was called from 


| 
The well-known paleontologist. | Princeton o take the 
| chair of biology of Co- 
} lumbia University. He 
continues to retain the 
curatorship of the department, where he will conduct his 
investigations for the United States, as was the custom 
of Marsh to do at Yale. Professor Osborn, although a 
young man, has been one of the most active citizens of 
New York City. He has been president of the New York 
Academy of Sciences and has held important positions 
in other institutions. It is at the American Museum, 


however, that he has demonstrated the great ability to 
take the place in the scientific world vacated by the deaths 
ol Professor Edward Cope of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Professor Othniel C. Marsh of Yale. It is 
one of the curiosities of fate that he should succeed these 
two men who were bitter enemies, and as the pupil of 
each of them, may ultimately reconcile and harmonize 
the vast differences of nomenclature and species they left 
as legacies to science. While they lived he confined his 
investigations more particularly to the evolution of 
gigantic extinct mammals of the faun of the tertiary 
deposits of the West. Later he has entered their field 
and continued their researches of gigantic extinct dino- 
saurs, or land lizards, and the great extinct sea serpents, 
or mosasaurs. By his numerous expeditions in the West, 
and purchases, he has constructed a wonderful and enor- 
mous display of gigantic extinct monsters at the Museum. 
His connection with the government will enable him to 
vastly enlarge the collections in New York. Professor 
Osborne is a millionaire. He married the daughter of 
William E. Dodge, whe is first vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Museum. Socially he is one of the “400,” and during 
last summer had J. P. Morgan’s daughter with himself 
and family on his explorations in the Rocky Mountains. 
a 

Alexander McDowell, clerk of the lower house of 
Congress, is a capitalist. He made his first money in oil. 
He was a poor printer. One day he quit his case and 
boarded a steamboat for Pittsburg. The first man he 
met there was a peddler with a stock of gold-plated jew- 
elry. McDowell bought the stock, returned to Oil City 
and sold out at a net profit of $500. He invested all in 
oil while the boom was on. His success dated from his 
transaction with the peddler. 

— 


RS. MAC FADYEN 

(Irene Ashby), who has 
done such effective work 
in Georgia and Alabama 
in connection with the 
child labor movement, 
and who has created a 
sensation by her exposure 
of certain conditions 
thereof, is an _ English 
woman, and had to face 
the prejudice of the con- 
servative South against 
interference. 











| outside 
The measure of success 

| aw all uf ed | with which her effort 
‘ mas has met (and it is 
|| MRS. ALFRED MACFADYEN, | considerable) is largely 
Phe protector of working || due to the fact that her 
children. * || efforts are along a line 
\ a : ae a—_<J_Z_ a always followed out 
in agitations against ex- 

isting evils. She lifts the whole question of child labor 
from out the narrow limits of political policy. She tran- 
scends altogether simply the commercial features of the 
fight, and places the whole subject on a plane where it 
must be not only looked upon, but actually discussed as 
a great national—a great world problem. She is not, in 








the narrow sense of the term, a representative of any 
labor organization, but she does work through labor 
organizations, and as their representative brings a prac- 
tical interest into the work which wonderfully stimulates 
the interest of the audience she addresses, while it does 
not in any sense make her appear as the advocate of one 
element against another. Anyone disposed to think 
slightingly or even to ignore the sociological movement 








that has its centre among the students of the great 
universities and colleges, need only hear a subject of 
social interest presented by such a Spe aker as Mrs. Ma 
fadyen to realize that in the future all phases of social 
policy must be tested through this new, this scientifi 
method. a 


Few millionaires enjoy their fortune more than for 
mer Secretary of the Navy Whitney. He said to a friend 
who had criticised Mr. Whitney’s lavish outlay on a 
reception “1 have the money and can afford these 
expenditures They are one of my ways of helping peo 
ple. It is better to 
lieve it to be the duty of every rich man to spend as 


give employment than alms I be 
much as he can afford, and to help trade along; then all 
will prosper.” 


a 


(SS ———S—S—SSS >) HIS IS the original of 
| “The Widow” made 


| famous by Charles Dana 
Gibson Not until this 
autumn was it known to 
|| the public that the beau- 
tiful original of the fasci- 
nating “ Widow ” was Miss 
Florence Rice, of Wash 


ington, whom Madrazo 





| painted and said was the 
|| most beautiful girl who 
had ever sat to him. Miss 
| Rice is but twenty years 


of age, vet she has alre ady 





become something of an 








| hewemmomce . —_ 


aie —| international beauty, for 

MISS RICE, | she was quite the rage in 

The original of Mr. Gibson’s || London last year 

“Widow.” has a very creamy, beau- 

\ — tiful complexion, gray 

eyes, and dark brown 

hair. She is nearly six feet tall and her figure is of ex- 

traordinary beauty. Mr. Gibson, in drawing Miss Rice, 

did not idealize her at all. Every sketch of her is a per- 
fect portrait. a 


She 











Justin McCarthy, just entering on his seventy-second 
year, says his life is best described by that of a writer 
who remarked that his life was divided into two parts— 
one part was when he was set down as too young for 
everything which he undertook, and the second part 
when he was admonished that he was growing too old 
for anything and everything which he felt inclined to 
attempt. 

a 
ILLIAM LORIMER, 
who has recently 
come into prominence in 











Western politics as being 
President Roosevelt’s clos- 
est ally in Chicago and 
Cook County, is a_re- 
markable development of 
strenuous Western life. Mr. 
Lorimer represented the 
Second Illinois district, in- 
cluding a part of Chicago, 
in Congress for three 
terms. He is said to 
have organized the 125 
Congressmen who de- | 
manded the war with 
Spain. For Chicago he 
secured the improvement 
of its harbor and the 
building of the Chicago 
drainage canal. He was 
defeated for Congress in 1900, but his friends assert that 
under the new Congressional reapportionment Mr. Lori- 
mer will undoubtedly be returned in 1902. He began 
his career as a newsboy and bootblack. He rose through 











CONGRESSMAN LORRIMER, 


Who has risen from newsboy to 
millionaire 


packing-house employs and street car conductor to be a 
wealthy real estate dealer, brick manufacturer, railroad 
contractor, and the foremost political figure in Illinois. 
To-day he is credited with being absolute dictator in 
Republican politics in Chicago and Cook County, and, 
with Governor Richard Yates and Congressman Albert J. 
Hopkins, is in control of the State Republican machine. 
Mr. Lorimer fought his way to the front from childhood 
unaided. He earned his own education, working by day 
to study in night schools and at odd times. He is still 
a great student and devotes his spare time to acquiring 
information on literature, scienee, art, and national 
affairs. a 

The late Senator Cushman K. Davis of Minnesota was 
asked by President McKinley what he thought of the ap 
pointment of General Joe Wheeler in the army during 
the war with Spain. “T think it would be one of the best 
appointments you could make, Mr. President,” replied 
Davis, frankly. “I am a living witness of Wheeler’s 
grit and persistence. During the Rebellion he chased 
me like the very devil through five states.” 
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[lr WAS recently re- (= 

ported that the project 
to establish a new Jewish | 
theological seminary in | 
New York City would 
have to be abandoned for 
financial reasons, but all 
doubts and difficulties ix 


regard to this point have 
been dispelled by the 
generous action ot Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff, the well 
known financier who has 
given a plot of ground as 
a site for the institution, 
together with a sufficient 
sum for the erection of 
the building itself. These 
gifts ensure the erection 














MR. JACOB H. SCHIFF, 


| The eminent financier and public- 





of the seminary at an apSmns eitinen.—- Lagos | 

early date thus meeting \ a 
: : : ™ = = SY 

a great and long-felt need 

in the Jewish religious circles in this country. A move- 


ment 1s on foot also toward raising an endowment fund 
for the equipment and maintenance of the seminary 
when compl i d. The site conferred by Mr. Schiff is on 
Morningside Heights in close proximity to Colun.bia 
University, the most beautiful and commanding location 
for such an institution within the bounds of Greater New 
York. His act of beneficence is only one of a long suc- 
cession of similar acts to be credited to Mr. Schiff. He 
has given liberally and unstintedly for years, of his time, 
energy and means, to the promotion of various educa- 
tional, humanitarian, and philanthropic enterprises in 
New York City, and elsewhere, and has also been closely 
identified with numerous societies working in the cause of 
better municipal government. He has been for years a 
member of the famous banking house of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., and is one of New York’s ablest and most eminent 
financiers. He is an active member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the City Reform Club, and a member or 
officer of numerous civic, charitable, educational, and 
financial organizations. 
a 

When Lord Kelvin was on his schooner-yacht, Lalla 
Rookh, in West India waters, he got up a system of 
simplifying the method of signals at sea. He asked 
Miss Crum, whom he greatly admired, and who was the 
daughter of his host, if she understood his code. She 
said she did. “ If I sent you a signal,” he asked, “ from 
my yacht, do you think you could read it and could an- 
swer?” 

“ Well, I would try,” she responded. 

The signal was sent, and she did succeed in making 
it out and in transmitting the reply. The question 
was: “ Will you marry me?” and the answer was: 


“yy ” 
es. 











N DECLINING the call (7 —)) 
to a Cabinet office ex- | 


tended to him by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Governor 
Crane, of Massachusetts, 
undoubtedly acted from 
that high sense of duty 
which has characterized 
his entire life, public and 
private. He felt that he 
could be of greater serv- 
ice to the people who had 
twice elected him Gov- 
ernor of their State by 
large majorities, by re- 
maining in his present 
office than he could by 
accepting the Treasury 
° ° ° . ne f the > > 
portfolio with its heavier One hab wd ~~ who have 
burdens and wider op- |} Cabinet. 
pyright by E. Chickering, "98. 
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GOV. W. MURRAY CRANE, 
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portunities. Governor 
Crane’s record thus far is > . - 
as brilliant as that of any 

Chief Executive Massachusetts has ever had, and this is 
saying much for a State which has been remarkable 
for the number of illustrious statesmen it has had at its 
helm in times past. If he continues to grow as rapidly 
in strength and popularity for the next two years as he 
has in the past two, Governor Crane will be in a position 
to accept some higher office than a Cabinet appointment 
at the end of his term if he cares for it. As Governor of 
the Old Bay State he has distinguished himself by his 
independence, his wise economy, and his keen and far- 
seeing business judgment Like Governor Odell, of New 
York, he has used a pruning knife to good effect among 
the sinecures and useless commissions which have absorbed 


le 


and wasted public money, and, judging from his recent 
inaugural, he proposes to follow up his pruning exercise 
during his present term of office with a vigorous hand. 
During his first vear as Governor he saved the State from 
a loss of over $3,000,000 by his shrewd management in the 
sale of 50,000 shares of Fitchburg railroad stock owned 
by the Commonwealth. 
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Two Prominent 


the Coming Visit of 





Kop HE GERMAN EMPEROR 
nas mace i stud of el 

CSA He k anaet 
to t | g | 
tl t lerstanding and 
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ure res] r the ene 

len ( s off i ippornt 
ments; and 1 success and 

brillianey of his reig ire i 
no smati part du t t high 

character of the men who are 

at the head of the great de 

partments of his government 
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|| CHARLOTTE M. CONGER. resentative of Germany in the 
| Clinedinst. United States. No diploma 
= ——$—__—__—_—- J] tist from across the sea was 

- ever more acceptable to this 


government, no diplomatic agent was ever more assiduous 
in cultivating friendly relations In the long vears of his 
service here Dr von Holleben has studied the people 
to whom he is accredited, is charitable to their faults, 
admires their virtues, frankly likes them, and through 
his agency Germany is better understood and appreciated 
in the United States to-day than at any time before 

Dr. von Holleben is not only a diplomatist but a 
scholar and a soldi r He carried away honors from the 
Frederick William Gymnasium, from Heidelberg, where 
he graduated as Doctor Juris, Berlin, Géttingen, and still 
bears the scars, so dear to the German student’s heart, 
of his prowess in corps duels. 

a 

In the Franco-Prussian war he was a gallant officer 
of the Body Guard Hussar Regiment, and for his services 
in that struggle was decorated with the iron cross. His 
diplomatic career began in 1872, when he was appointed 
Chargé d’Affaires at Pekin, whence he was transferred 
to Tokio. In 1876 he was advanced to the rank of minister 
and was accredited to Buenos Ayres, returning to Tokio 
as minister in 1885. His regime there was a notable one 
and his fame is permanently established in Japan. Dr. 
von Holleben succeeded Count Arco Valley as minister 
to the United States in 1892, but after a brief service, 
during which he acted as Commissioner to the World’s 
Fair, he was appointed to Stuttgart. In 1897 he returned 
to Washington as Ambassador, succeeding Baron Thiel- 
man. 

The German ambassador belongs to the school of 
modern diplomacy, is frank and direct in his intercourse 
with the people, and speaks seemingly without reserve. In 
appearance he is above the medium height, has the car- 
riage of a soldier, the face of a scholar. At the official 
reception at the White House he wears usually the uniform 
of the Red Hussar Guard instead of the diplomatic dress, 
and at the head of his staff, all of them in military or 
court uniforms, presents an imposing appearance. Dr. 
von Holleben, unlike some ot his colleagues, Is not 
“a looker in Vienna,” but takes an active interest in all 
about him. He is a constant and generous host, and so 
accomplished in this role that the absence of a hostess 
the ambassador is a bachelor—at the embassy table is 
searcely noticed. 

a 

Since the announcement of Prince Henry’s proposed visit, 
Dr. von Holleben has received invitations from all parts 
of the country including the prince and his suite, but while 
deeply appreciating the good will that prompts them, the 
limited stay of the Emperor’s brother in this country will 
prevent their acceptance. The distinguished visitor and 
his suite will be entertained at the German embassy, 
which occupies a commanding position in one of the 
fashionable avenues of the West End. It was built by 
Major Ferguson, former American minister to Sweden, 
and bought and remodeled some years ago by Dr. von 
Holleben, who was then minister. The interior is 
spacious and richly furnished. The Japanese salon, hung 
with rare embroideries and filled with curios collected by 
the ambassador while he was in the Orient, is one of the 
most noted rooms in town, and the state dining-room, 
with its massive furnishings, its chief ornament an 
excellent portrait of the Emperor, is an imposing apart- 
ment. 

a 

Dr. von Holleben will be assisted in entertaining the 
prince by his staff, which is a large and distinguished one. 
Count Quadt, the first secretary, is a talented son of one 
of the old mediatized families, and was accredited to this 
post about two years ago. He is an accomplished lin- 
guist and his knowledge of English has been especially 
helpful to him since he has acted as Chargé d’Affaires in 
the ambassador’s absence. His wife, the daughter of a 
distinguished Italian diplomatist, has not returned to 
Washington this year, the only woman in the embassy 
circle being Madame von Rebeur-Paschwitz, wife of the 
naval attache. Her husband, who bears the rank of 
lieutenant commander, is one of the most promising young 
officers of the German navy, and was sent by his govern- 
ment on a special mission to follow and report upon the 
Cuban-Spanish war. From the beginning to the end of 
the struggle he was a guest on our ships and won the regard 
and admiration of his American colleagues by his keen 
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kI owledge of na\ il afnairs, his an iability and bor homie 
His report to his home government, an exhaustive and 
ible document, gained him recognition and promotion, 
besides the appointment of naval aide to the ambassador 
The other members of the embassy stafl ire Count 
Haecke, who is at present absent in Europe; Count von 
Montgelas, Rittmeister Baron von Kep-herr, First Lieu 


tenant Schroen, and Lieutenant Count von Arnim 
a 
The German ambassador is a warm friend of th 
Emperor, and commenting upon this the other day a dis 
tinguished visitor from the fatherland toid the following 


story to illustrate the Empe ror’s good nature “(Onee a 
vear,” he said, “the Km pe ror attends shooting parties 
of Landrath Dietz at Darby, where the game of skat, to 
whit h he Is nue h cle voted, occupies the evenlngs The 


stakes were very low, as the Emperor discountenances 
playing ecards for high stakes, but one of the guests, a 
noted lawyer, had the bad luck to lose twenty marks 
Laughingly he exclaimed, ‘Ah, I have got into a regular 
den of robbers.’ The Emperor joined with the rest in 
laughing heartily at this charge, but the following year 
when his Majesty went again to Darby, he sought out 
the lawyer, and placing in his hand a handsome scarf-pin 

a twenty mark piece set in diamonds—said tersely, 
‘ Restored by the robbers.’”’ 


The Drama in New York. 


HE newest attractions in New York include ‘ Maid 
Marian,”’ a sequel to ‘“ Robin Hood,” which the Bos- 
tonians have brought out in an admir: ble way at the Gar- 
den Theatre. The opera is the work o:1 Reginald De Koven 
and Harry B. Smith. Mr. Barnabee, Grace van Studdi 
ford, Belle Harper, and Adele Rafter have the principal 
parts. Amelia Bingham’s company has reappeared at 
the Bijou, in ‘ Lady Margaret,” a play which the dress 
makers will particularly enjoy, for it is mainly an exhi- 
bition of gowns and frocks. Miss Lulu Glaser had an 
uproarious reception at the Herald Square in the new 
comic opera, “ Dolly Varden,’ in which she has made her 
best hit so far. The music is lively, the dancing good, 
and the performance long enough to satisfy anybody. 

The revival of “ Florodora,”’ at the Winter Garden of 
the New York Theatre, means simply a continuation of 
the most popular musical comedy that New York has had 
in many a year. It looks as if it would run on forever. 

It does not speak well for the popular taste and judg- 
ment that Louis Mann has had to sct aside his remarkable 
play of “ The Red Kloof,” in favor of such a trifling and 
inconsiderate farce as ‘* All On Account of Eliza.’’ ‘‘ The 
Red Kloof ’’ was a creation of genius, and I hope some 
day that it may be revived at a Broadway Theatre, so 
as to give the public another chance to prove that it ap- 
preciates a really good thing when it sees it 

Everyone agrees that Francis Wilson is about at his 
best in Sammy Gigg, the tiger, at the Knickerbocker 
rheatre, where “‘ The Toreador” has entered upon a very 
successful run. 

‘* The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast,” at the Broad- 
way Theatre, the spectacular performance imported from 
London, still continues to dazzle the people, young and 
old. 

One of the few good fencers on the stage is Kyrle Bel- 
lew. The manner in which he disposes of half a dozen 
opponents in the famous staircase contest, in ‘‘ A Gentle- 
man of France,” at Wallack’s, will satisfy anyone of 
Bellew’s skill with the foils. But for this strong act, 
the play would not be anything like the success which 
itis. The cast is not particularly noticeable for its 
strength. JASON. 
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Planning Our National Defence. 


HE PLAN of the national defence outlined by Colonel 
William Carey Sanger, Assistant Secretary of War, 
at a recent meeting of the Society of Colonial Wars in 
New York City, is the evident outcome of careful study 
of the needs of our military system disclosed by the events 
of the past few years. The Spanish-American war brought 
out startling proof of the inadequacy of our military estab- 
lishment to successfully cope with sudden and great 
emergencies, so far at least as the aid of state troops was 
concerned. The difficulty came about through no lack 
of bravery on the part of our citizen soldiery nor any 
unwillingness to do their full duty in the field, but chiefly 
through the lack of a practical knowledge of military 
tactics and manceuvres conducted on a large scale by a 
full army corps and aiso from a lack of officers trained 
in a knowledge of the same things. The plan of defence 
described by Colonel Sanger aims at the correction of these 
very faults. “The aim,’ as he declared, “is to establish 
a school of instruction for officers. From this, those who 
are most proficient will be sent to service schools devoted 
to artillery, infantry, and cavalry. The men who make 
the best records in these schools, as well as in actual 
service, will be sent to the War College. In this way our 
officers will attain theoretical and practical knowledge 
of the highest order.” The adoption of this plan will 
bring our military system to as high a grade of strength 
and efficiency as our navy, and nothing more could be 
desired than that, 


‘THE CHIEF functionary on 
Pr ; 
e] 


ines Henry’s staff 
whi will accompany him to 
the United States will be Vice 
Admiral Freiherr von Secken- \ 
dorff, retired, who was. the 
prince’s naval tutor and is 
now the marshal of his court, 
his wife holding the same rela- 
tive positi n to the princes 
Admiral von Seckendorft 
comes from the distinguished 
family of that name which 
had its origin in Franconia and 
counts among its members 
Joachim Ludwig von Secken- 








dorff, an officer in the Swedish 
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service who was executed by - ——— 
Gustavus Adolphus for an . 

alleged attempt to desert with | M. G. SECKENDORFP, 
his regiment to the German ; Sen ke we — 
flag: Veit Ludwig von Secken- {tL . — cuaiaill 





dorff, the historian, and tix 
celebrated Field Marshal Frederick Heinrich, the story of 
whose life is one of the most exciting romances in history 
Carlyle has written brilliantly of this great soldier and 
statesman, but having taken his material from Pd6llnitz, 
whose hatred for the tield marshal is well known, his 
account is not always to be relied upon. 

a 

In the early davs of Germany the Seckendorffs formed 
an alliance with the Hohenzollerns long before that 
family had attained a royal position, and for several 
hundred years these two houses have been connected by 
bonds of friendship. In all the wars of Germany the 
Seckendorffs have played an honored part, and in nearly 
every generation this family has been represented in the 
diplomatic services It was natural, therefore, that the 
Emperor Frederick should have selected as the tutor for 
his son, this young lieutenant. the cadet of a noble house, 
whose ancestors had loyally and faithfully served his 
ancestors. Time has confirmed the excellence of his 
choice, and in the German service to-day there is no 
more honored official than Prince Henry’s Hofmarschall 

The Seckendorff coat-of-arms is a spray of eight linden 
leaves on a shield, surmounted by a helmet bearing a 
motto, “Folia ejus non defluent.”” The story of its 
origin is one of the prettiest legends that have come down 
to us. Emperor Arunlf of Kiirthen, who reigned in the 
tenth century, was hunting the auer ox in the forests of 
his domains attended by his suite, among them one 
Seckendorff, and coming upon a great ox, wounded him 
with a well-sent arrow, but failed to kill the beast, which, 
maddened by the wound, rushed upon the defenseless 
Emperor. Seckendorff, coming up at that instant, inter- 
posed, killed the ox and bound up the wounds of his royal 
companion with the leaves of a linden tree under which 
he had fallen, whereupon he was knighted, and adopted 
the linden leaves as the arms of his family. 

Admiral von Seckendorff is a cousin of Count Secken- 
dorff, marshal of the late Dowager Empress Frederick’s 
court, whose brother, Mr. M. G. Seckendorff, is the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York ‘Tribune. Admiral 
von Seckendorff’s brothers are also in the service of the 
state, Freine:r Gustave von Seckendorff being aide-de- 
camp to the Emperor, and Freiherr Edwin von Seckendorff 
having mace a creditable record in the consular and 
diplomatic s ‘rvice. 

a. 

Admiral von Seckendorff’s connection with Prince 
Henry’s court began when the latter was a mere lad, and 
he undertook to educate him for a naval career. Since 
then they have been rarely separated. The prince has 
for his former tutor the warmest friendship and admira- 
tion, and attributes to him the skill he has gained in naval 
affairs. The admiral is a handsome man, fifty-three 
years old, with a fine carriage and genial manners. He 
has sailed with his charge from one end of the world to 
the other, and twice before has visited America. 


Schwab’s Big Salary Earned. 


HE FACT that Mr. Cherles M. Schwab, president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, “ heads the 
world’s pay-roll,” as the New York Herald puts it, with a 
salary of $225,000,a sum more than double that paid to 
the chief executives of other great corporations whose re- 
muneration has been considered generous, and nearly 
twice the salary of the President of France, need oc- 
casion no surprise, nor does it argue extravagance on the 
part of the corporation to which Mr. Schwab gives his 
services. Considering the enormous capital invested 
in the steel business controlled by this company, the 
vast range and complexity of the interests involved, 
and all the heavy responsibilities going with the di- 
rection of such an enterprise, che salary paid is propor- 
tionately no greater, if it is not actually less, than that 
received by other kings, potentates, and captains of 
industry. Men capable of governing republics like 
France are not so rare as men who have the gifts re 
quired to suecessfully conduct a gigantie business en 
terprise such as that over which Mr. Schwab presides, 
and such laborers, like all others, are “ worthy of their 
hire.” 
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MRS. HOWARD GOULD. 


A NEW PICTURE OF THE WIFE OF THE YOUNG NEW YORK MULTI-MILLIONAIRE, SON OF THE LATE JAY GOULD. 
BEFORE HER MARRIAGE SHE WAS KATHERINE CLEMMONS,—Photograph by Aime Dupont. 
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In its differ es it is by 
names ol g ind t eart | lar goober ind 
ground-pea. WI] Bra s gener ( ded t ts 
native home \frica ranks rst in J au ( tl [ ted 
States coming third, and furnis g one-sixth of the 


world Ss crop. 


lo reach maturity the peanut cannot be grown further 
north than Marvland, a mild climate with a light, sandy 
soil, such as is to be found in a few of t} Southern States 
proving the best for its growth One of the pr i 
ties of this nut is that the fruit matures under ground 
The roots are covered with tiny tubercles vhicl ire 
multitudes of infinitesimally small organisms that supply 
the p unt t! trowe Th seed s pla d n early 
spring, in rows or ind is ready for harvesting about 
the first of Oct ! fields present t ! . 
appearance \fter the tap root of t plant has beer 
cut, by means of a kind of wing attached to the plow 
the vines are taken out of the dirt by a fork and put into 
small heaps, and thence into shocks to mature or cure 
It is a picturesque sight in the fall to see the colored 
people, all sizes, gathering peanuts from the vines, thi 
wee pickaninnies, scattered here and there, dumped in the 
dirt, while their mothers fill the large bags for the fac 
tories. 


Phe largest peanut establishment in the world, owned 
is located at Smithfield, Va., a 
hills of the 


by any one 
little town nestling among the 
section, where the sound of a railroad engine has 
been heard. When the head of this establishment, Mr 
P. D. Gwaltney, who bears the distinction of being called 
“The Peanut returned to farm, 
from the surrender at Appomatox Court House, he laid 
aside his ragged gray jacket, and took up the culture of 


compan y 
low tidewater 


never 


King,” his penniless 


peanuts. 


“Tt was a struggle at first,’”’ said the wealthy veteran, 
“and my experience was like that of many others before 
reaching through fire and the 
dishonesty of an agent, I lost all the capital I possessed 
After farming for several vears I moved into Smithfield, 


principally to 


success At one time, 


and began buying and shipping peanuts, 
New York, in the condition they were received from the 


farmers. In 1880 I engaged in the peanut cleaning and 
grading business. Little by little the business grew, 
until now under the name of the Gwaltney-Bunkley 


Peanut Company, we are much the largest con 


We sell our goods in all the principal 


peanut 
cern in the world 
towns in the United States and Canada, do considerable 
business in London and Liverpool, and ship a good many 
shelled nuts to Holland, Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
taking most of our German shipments. We are building 
up a trade with Cape Town, Africa, as well as looking to 
the field in Cuba and Porto with a view of doing 
business in these parts. When running at full capacity 
I suppose we employ about three hundred hands in the 


Rico 


factory, the larger portion of them being colored men, 
and girls from fifteen years Our capacity in the 
beginning was about forty thousand bags a year, which 
has gradually grown, our output to-day being about three 
hundred thousand bags cleaned and ready for marketing, 
aggregating a million and a quarter dollars value. The 


up. 


sit to the 
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g I bags are first taken up on ele 

I t irtl I everal qualities of nuts 
I parated and d pe to hu Dins Ihe process 
of cleaning begins th fa g out the leaves, dust, and 

matured bre t pass into cylinders 
I ire clea land p d by friction, after 

hicl irried cde ig it to another 
i i ( t grade ot tl ght nuts 
l'ro re t pass d to second floor on to re 
oO gt ibl where they are ind picked by the yvomen 
ind girls, the dark nuts being separated from the light 
ones 
. 

It particu irl nteresting to itch the workers in 
thisroom. WI re is a full force they are encouraged 
to sing Moody and Sa vy hyn ns and plantation mi lodies, 
the management saying they are more attentive to their 

ork when singing from the revolving tables the nuts 


screens that grade them according to size, 


tl I reut grades passing into branded bags, which 
ul 1 up carefully ready for market Small cars are 
kept running constantly from the factory to the boat 
hich conveys th goods to Norfolk, the largest distribut 
ng point for peanuts in the United States 
Our best brand,” said Mr. Gwaltney, taking up a 
handful of large white nuts, attractive enough ior a pi 
ture, “is the Bon Ton, which we claim represents the 
finest grade of unshelled peanuts in the world More 
peanuts, however, have been sold under our Sun brand, 
which, with the shield and the Diamond G, are recognized 
as the standard throughout the country.” 
The most desirable variety of peanut is the Virginia, 


United States 


except 


about two thirds of the crop raised in the 


being of this kind Chey are sold mostly in shells, 
the liohte r and broken ones and are large ly purchased by 
and Next to the 


Virginias the Spanish variety is the most important, the 


confectioners foreign-fruit dealers 
nuts, though small in size, being of an exceedingly delicate 
They have quite popular,” Mr. 
“salted and cooked in oil and butter for dis- 


flavor become said 


Gwaltney, 


| 


tribution in slot machines, which are to be found in many 


public places a large number in bar-rooms One concern 


in the West is reported to have bought a hundred car- 
loads the past season for this purpose. A large quantity 
are used in making peanut butter, which is growing in 
here are the United 
that make them up into food products, peanuts 
considered very healthful food. One large 
the West uses several carloads a year for this 
being done with 
low 


favor. several establishments in 
States 


sani- 


being 
tarlum In 
Something new is constantly 
them the African nut at a very price 
in Europe prevents our having a larger market there. 
But neither the African nor the peanuts grown in Japan 
have the fine edible qualities of the American product. 
rhe estimated crop of the 600,000,000 
pounds, of which the city of Marseilles takes over 200,- 
000,000 pounds to convert into oil for soaps, salads, and 


purpose 
The sale of 


world is about 


confections. Germany also uses peanuts to a great ex- 


tent, the 
be used in making margarine. 


German government requiring peanut oils to 


a 
\ peanut trust? Well, we did have one known as 
the ‘ Virginia Peanut Association,’ which was in exist- 
ence three years,” said Mr. Gwaltney, “but it proved 
very unsatisfactory to the larger dealers. There have 
been other attempts, none of which were successful. 


About two years ago we had a strike among our colored 
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people which lasted ten days, at the end of which time 
they quietly resumed work at the same ages, from forty 
cents to one dollar and twenty-five cents a day.” 

Mr. Gwaltney is one of the commissioners appointed 
by the Governor of Virg i to tl Southern Industrial 
Convention that met last pring I P} ladelpl i He 
belongs to the progressive type of Southerners, and well 
deserves the appellation g him of Che Peanut King 
Generous to a degree, and public-spirited, his hand is 
ever extended toward those less fortunate than himself 
rhe circulars issued by the large establishment of which 
he is the head, as to the probable extent of the crop, Ol 
quantities held, have cor siderable influence on the mal 
ket in shaping prices at various times They have gained 


a reputation for accuracy of statement, and are read with 


much interest by dealers 
a 
rhe little town of Smithfield, Va.. is noted other 
wavs besides being the home of The Peanut hing 
Its hams have an international reputation. A drive 


through the pretty surrounding country will soon apprise 
the stranger that peanuts and hogs are the leading indus- 
the rhe through the 
ete. 


tries ol county hogs roam wild 


forests, feeding on acorns, hickory nuts, walnuts, . 
until the corn, potatoe S, peas, and peal uts are gat] ered, 


when they are turned into the fields to glean what they 
can For about two weeks before killing time they are 
put into close pens and fattened on corn. The ham 
industry began in Smithfield in 1800. It is claimed that 
there is a secret process in curing hams, but the great 
care taken in packing is the real secret. Near Smith- 
field is one of the most interesting relies of colonial days, 
an old church dating back to 1632, on the grounds of which 
in 1870, still stood a famous oak under which Tarleton 
and his officers once dined and rested, The walls of the 


in thickness, and the 
material of which it the substantial 
kind \ few ye ars ago, when the roof fe ll In, brik ks were 
found in it 1632. 


half feet 
is built is of 


structure are two and one 
most 
bearing the date of 
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Eating in Havana. 
YANKEES CLUB TOGETHER. 

In Havana it is the custom to serve only bread and 
coffee for breakfast. <A little colony of Americans that 
felt they could not do their work until noon on this kind 
of a diet clubbed together and began importing Grape- 


Nuts Breakfast Food. 
One of them writing about the matter, says, “The 
modern cooking range had never been known in Cuba 


until the American occupation, and even now they are 
that a ready-cooked food like Grape-Nuts 
recommends itself to start with; then the Yankees were 
accustomed to the food and felt they could hardly get 
They began buying in five-case lots and 


scarce, so 


along without it 
one by one the large grocery stores began keeping Grape 
Nuts in stock, so the business spread until now great quan- 
tities of Grape-Nuts are used in Cuba, and it is not only 
used by the Americans but the other inhabitants as well.” 

This is an illustration of the way the famous food has 
pushed itself into all parts of the world. Wherever Eng- 
lish-speaking people go they demand Grape-Nuts. They 
can be found in South Africa, Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
Australia, and South America. 

Many Americans speak of the homelike feelings it gives 
them to see the numberless busses in the streets of London 
decorated with great blue signs with the word, “Grape 
Nuts,” done in yellow letters, and all over England the 
great purveying shops distribute Grape-Nuts. 

English roast beef has largely given way to American 
roast beef, and the old-fashioned English breakfast of 
bacon and potatoes is now supplemented with Grape- 
Nuts and cream. The change was made for a reason. 
It has been discovered that almost magical power rests 
within the little granules, and this power is set free in the 
body that makes use of the famous food. 
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ONE OF THE FACTORIES WHERE THOUSA? 
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A SECTION OF THE SHELLING 
ROOM, WHERE PEANUTS ARE 
AUTOMATICALLY SHELLED. 


DUMPING PEANUTS INTO THE 
BIG HOPPER FOR CLEANING. 







































PEANUTS STANDING IN SHOCKS TO CURE AFTER THE VINES HAVE BEEN PULLED. 
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PICKING OVER SHELLED PEANUTS. 
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SHIPPING-ROOM—-HOW PEANUTS ARE SENT OUT TO THE TRADE. A BUSY MARKET-DAY IN FRONT OF FACTORY NO. 1. 






























































GATHERING PEANUTS FROM THE VINES. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST PEANUT INDUSTRY AT SMITHFIELD, VA. 
HOW THE PO! AR LITTLE GROUND NUT IS GROWN AND HANDLED FOR THE MARKET BY THE ‘“PEANUT KING” 
OF THE WORLD.—-S. G. Simonson. 
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|! IS to be hoped that the launching of the vacht of 


the Germal Emp ror in this country, the na g of 
by the President’s daughter ind the visit of the Em- 
peror’s brother, may serve to make the real character of 
the Emperor better understood tha t now 1s His a 


cession to the throne of the German Empire occurred 
| 


Ju L5th, DSSS It was said then that the long-expected 
European war would come, for he was a ir-lord. Our 
own country has been at war, Great Britain likewise, but 
Germany has preserved the peac The Emperor, on 
the testimony of Count Bernstoff, the Moody of Germany, 
is a profoundly serious man His allusions to religion 


in his speeches and State papers are not conventional 


merely He has said that “in believing adherence to the 
everlasting truths of the Gospel rests our hope in life and 
death.” He is domestic and his home life is free from 


scandals He does not gamble, and if he were to appear 
incognito in the centres of vice he would be more likely 
to be regarded as an intruder or a novice than accepted 
as a devotee. February 21st, 1891, a press association 
sent broadcast in this country the allegation that he had 
been intoxicated at the dinner given in his honor by the 
Brandenburg Diet. The charge was false and an abuse 
f international courtesy 

The Emperor has been the real ruler. Bismarck was 
dismissed. The Emperor has also been a social reformer, 
He scoured Berlin, to free it from bad tenements, bad in 


( 


conditions and morals. He has told the German students 
that they drink “too much beer.”’ He has sustained 
duelling for military reasons, but of late he has seemed 
to Oppose its continuance. He believes in the divine 
right of Kings, and therefore has regarded himself as the 
child of Providence for the good of the German people. 
He has been subject to two physical infirmities, an im- 
perfect arm and an ear trouble that at times is distracting. 
His shortened arm he attributes to malpractice by the 
English physician who attended his mother at his birth. 
He dropped his helmet in an audience with the Pope, 
owing to this defect, and was mortified. His ear trouble 
affects his nerves and speech. One of his biographers 
says that the peace of Europe, some day, may depend 
upon that ear ache. 


Kaiser 


HE FACT that the Kaiser has come to this country 
for a cruising schooner yacht is a high compli- 
ment, for his Majesty thoroughly believes in encourag- 
ing home industries. It is a matter of some surprise to 
German naval men that he did not have the vessel built 
in Germany from the plans of Mr. A. Cary Smith, the 
naval architect, whom he commissioned to design the craft 
with practically carte blanche as to the cost. The truth 
of the matter is that the Kaiser wanted a saucy Yankee 
schooner with all that the term implies, Yankee in plan, 
Yankee in build with Yankee rig and Yankee sails. This 
shows that the imperial head is level. 

It may not be generally known how it happened that 
the Kaiser came to engage Mr. Cary Smith in this matter 
of a new yacht and to give the cold shoulder to Mr. George 
L. Watson, the Scotch designer of his racing cutter Meteor, 
as well as to many aspiring German naval architects who 
were eager to submit plans for his approval. The late 
Mr. Richard Suydam Palmer, a spirited and enthusiastic 
yachtsman, bought the big steel schooner Yampa, which 
Mr. Cary Smith designed for Mr. Chester W. Chapin. 
In 1897 he took her to Southampton on the occasion of 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. Thence he crossed the 
North Sea and was towed to Kiel by way of the Baltic 
Canal. At Kiel the Yampa anchored close to the Kaiser’s 
“steam yacht” Hohenzollern, a large man-of-war. Not 
far away was the Kaiser’s cutter Cométe, well known to 
us as the Scotch cutter Thistle, beaten so handily by the 
Volunteer in her races for the America’s Cup in 1887. 
There also was a large fleet of yachts—cutters and schoon- 
ers—which had taken part in the race for the Kaiser’s 
Cup from Dover to Heligoland. But none of them tickled 
the imperial fancy so much as the graceful Yampa, whose 
beautiful lines compelled his admiration. When Mr. 
Palmer left his card on the Hohenzollern he was informed 
that the Kaiser had done little else all day than talk about 
the Yankee schooner. 

A few months later Mr. Palmer sold the Yampa to the 
Kaiser. The yacht sailed for Southampton on December 
2d and arrived seventeen days later after a most tem- 
pestuous passage. Always remarkable for what sailors 
call “sea-kindliness” in all her ocean cruises, and they 
were many, no accident befell her. Skippers who have 
commanded her praise her as the finest sea boat they ever 
sailed in. The Kaiser was delighted with her. In a per- 
sonal cablegram to Mr. Palmer he expressed his admira- 
tion of the stately craft. He renamed her Iduna and 
had her fitted up most sumptuously especially for the 
Empress, who is a capital yachtswoman and was as much 
pleased with the yacht as was her husband. Many enjoy- 
able cruises have been made in her by the Kaiser and his 
family. The Yampa is getting along in years and is not 
quite so smart looking as some of the later “ creations” 
of Mr. Cary Smith, several of which the Kaiser has seen 
in European waters. Thus, when a new schoone: yacht 
was considered indispensable to imperial happiness, the 
Kaiser went to Cary Smith. 


William, 
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By James H, Ross 


The Emperor is a versatile man, not bookish but 


studious. He is a linguist, a horseman, a hunter, a 
vachtsman, a swimmer, an oarsman He has traveled 
widely He and President Roosevelt have many points 
ot attinity Mr. Roosevelt is only three months olde r 
than Emperor William heir sympuathetu correspond 
ence is likely to prove one of the romances of international 
life Shortly after the manceuvres of 1889 he received 
the American minister, William Walter Phelps, in a man- 
ner more than complimentary, and said: “ From child- 
hood I have admired the great and expanding community 
you represent; and the study of your history, both in 
peace and war, has given me particular pleasure. Among 


the many conspicuous characteristics of your fellow citi- 
zens the world admires in particular their spirit of enter- 
prise, their respect for law, and their inventiveness. 
Germans feel themselves the more drawn to the people 
of the United States because of the many ties that inev- 
itably accompany kinship of blood. The feeling which 
both countries entertain most strongly is that of rela- 
tionship and friendship of long standing, and the future 
can only strengthen the heartiness of our relations.” 
Poultney Bigelow, a fellow-student of Emperor William 
in the University of Bonn on the Rhine, and one of his 
American biographers, says that “this is the most friendly 
language ever used by a German ruler or cabinet toward 
the United States.” 

An American officer who was presented to him for the 
first time at the Baltic manceuvres in 1890, was asked 
what he thought of him, and replied: “Immense; he 
has a genuine Yankee head on him.” It is well to re- 
member that an American woman, the Countess Walder- 
see, has been a friend at court in Germany since 1874, 
or for a generation nearly She is the daughter of a New 
York banker, David Lea. Count Waldersee and Prince 
William were friends. The Countess Waldersee, by her 
first marriage, is great aunt to the Empress The home 
of the Waldersees was the centre of the antipathy to 
Bismarck It is said to have been these women who first 
proposed to the young Kaiser the question, “ Why not 
be the foremost man in Prussia yourself?” and led to the 
dropping of the Pilot from the Ship of State after twenty- 


William’s 


By A. J. Kenealy 


New 


The new yacht, whose launch the Kaiser’s brother, 
Admiral Prince Henry of Prussia, will witness, and which 
Miss Roosevelt, the daughter of the President, will 
christen, is a beautiful craft. Cary Smith is an artist 
as well as a naval architect and many of his seascapes 
have been exhibited. For this reason, perhaps, the craft 
of his design are always pleasing to the eye, their lines 
and curves graceful and artistic. Moreover, they are ex- 
cellent sea boats. The Iroquois, for example—a Yampa 
on asmaller scale—successfully weathered the terrible bliz- 
zard of March, 1888, riding out the storm, as her sailing- 
master told me, ‘ 
a bucket of green water.’”’ The Kaiser’s new yacht, built 
by Townsend and Downey at Shooter’s Island, Newark 
Bay, is constructed of a special type of steel. The length 
of her hull is 160 over all and 120 feet on the water-line, 
with an extreme beam of 27 feet and 15 feet draught of 
water. The overhangs of bow and stern are of extremely 
graceful taper and the sheer is as “sweet” as was ever 
seen on a vessel. She will be rigged as a two-masted 
schooner. Her lower masts are of Oregon pine—two 
splendid sticks 105 feet long; her main boom is 85 feet 
long and the other spars in proportion. Her rigging is of 
the best steel wire; her sails of the finest cotton duck. Her 
deck is of teak instead of the usual white pine, and the 
same wood has been used for skylights, rails, companion 
ways, etc. Teak is the best wood known for use in ships. 
I once sailed in an East Indiaman fifty years old and 
sound as a gold dollar. She was built entirely of teak, 
lower masts and bowsprit included. The teak used in 
the Kaiser’s schooner came from India. That grown in 
Africa is not of so fine a quality. The interior of the 
yacht owes much, it is said, to the excellent taste of 
the Empress. The main saloon is situated amidships and 
is a fine apartment measuring 20 by 27 feet. Abaft this 
is the Kaiser’s stateroom connecting with a large and 
luxurious bathroom. There are four other staterooms, 
each with a private bath. The interior of the vessel from 
stem to stern is handsomely finished in mahogany and 
other fine woods, artistically carved. The officers and 
crew have commodious quarters forward of the main 
saloon. 

The Kaiser has striven to develop the maritime re- 
sources of Germany, and his efforts have been crowned 
with success, as is proved by the magnificent Atlantic 
liners flying the German flag. He also is a generous patron 
of yacht racing. Every year he offers a gold cup worth 
$5,000 for competition over a sea course from Dover to 
Heligoland. The race is open to yachts over fifty tons, 
and is keenly fought for. On one occasion, when the con- 
testants finished in a flat calm, the Kaiser dispatched a 
fleet of torpedo-boat destroyers to tow the yachts to an 
anchorage. Never before did they go so fast through the 
water. The cup is of solid gold with a medallion of the 
Kaiser on one side and one of his grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, on the other. The prize is presented to the 
winner in person by the Kaiser, and is much valued. 


‘Easy as an old shoe and never shipping 
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War Lord 


eight years of power in Prussia. The Countess Waldersee, 
now sixty-two vears old, enjoys the love of the Empress. 

Che two families are intimate rhe Countess has in- 
fluenced the Emperor to aid in the support of “ The Town 
Mission” in Berlin, a society which gives alms and advice 
to the poor. The Count ts a leader in the society Lord 
Dufferin once remarked that the importation of American 
ladies as the wives of European diplomatists was one of 
the most subtle means by which the New World was sub- 
jugating the Old, that there is hardly a capital of Europe 
that does not boast an American woman as one of its 
chief ornaments, and that some day the Old World will 
have to put a heavy protective tariff on this import of 
American heiresses. 

In view of the Emperor’s commission of his brother, 
Prince Henry, to represent him in this country, interest 
is centred in the two as elder and younger brother, and 
as Emperor and Prince. Prince Henry is three years 
younger than the Emperor. As boys they lived together, 
attended the same schools, were brought up by the same 
preceptor, and in general were trained in common. 
William is a good shot; Henry is not. About twelve 
years ago, while taking part in a shooting expedition on 
the Island of Corfu, Henry stumbled and sustained a 
fall, which injured him severely, and caused the acci- 
dental discharge of both barrels of his gun, danger- 
ously wounding a Greek who was in the royal party. 
Previously he had a similar mishap while buck-shooting 
near Baden-Baden. He shot one of the game-keepers of 
his uncle, the Reigning Grand Duke of Baden. The man 
lay in a critical condition for several days, but finally 
recovered. His wound disabled him from further service, 
and he is now in receipt of a handsome pension both from 
the Grand Duke and from the Prince. Social functions 
will be incessant while Prince Henry is in this country. 
He is said not to be a good dancer. But sailor Princes 
are bound to be popular. as the visit of the Grand Duke 
Alexis, of Russia, to the United States in 1880 and the re- 
cent tour of the Duke of York to Australia and Canada 
have shown. To Prince Henry, the representative of 
Emperor William II. of Germany, the American people, 
in true democratic fashion, will make their best bow. 


Yacht 


There is a well-authenticated rumor that an American 
yacht will be permitted to race for the trophy this year. 
It is worthy of note that the Kaiser on more than one 
oceasion has acted as skipper of his racing yacht Meteor, 
and has tried to beat the cutter Britannia, owned by his 
uncle, the then Prince of Wales. His efforts, however, 
were never crowned with success. 

Some of the German newspapers have alluded to this 
new schooner of the Kaiser’s as a racing yacht. This is 
an error. She is a strongly and heavily built cruiser good 
for a quarter of a century’s hard sailing. ‘This does not 
mean that she will be slow. It would be impossible for 
a vessel with such ashape below the water-line to be other- 
wise than exceptionally fast and remarkably able in a 
heavy sea. America originated the schooner rig and has 
ever been famous for that particular type. The Kaiser’s 
schooner is sure to add new lustre to her renown, 


Turned Out True. 
CorrEE DRINKING RESPONSIBLE. 

“At a dinner party a number of years ago a physician 
made this statement, ‘Coffee drinking is responsible for 
more ills than any other one thing, but it is impossible 
for me to make my patients believe it.’ 

*‘ Neither would I believe him, but continued to drink 
my coffee with sweet content. After a time I became 
aware of the fact that I was frequently lying awake 
nearly all night without any apparent reason, and the 
morning found me tired out and nervous. 

‘*The insomnia increased, then came a dull pain at the 
base of the brain and severe pressure at my heart. My 
outside work was given up, for I could hardly bear the 
little fatigue of the day. ‘Nervous prostration brought 
on by overwork,’ the Doctor said. I thought of the 
words of old Dr. Bagley, ‘Coffee is the poison that is 
responsible,’ ete., ete. 

‘“*T had heard of Postum Food Coffee and determined 
to try it. The first cup was so weak and flat that it was 
not fit to drink. The next time it was prepared I looked 
after it myself to see that the directions were followed 
properly. The result was a revelation; I found it a 
delicious beverage. 

“The cure was not wrought in a day, but little by little 
my nerves became strong, the pain ceased, and again I 
could sleep like a tired child. 

“T am now completely restored to health by Postum 
Food Coffee used in place of ordinary coffee, have regained 
the fresh complexion of girlhood, and I can realize the 
truth of the old Doctor’s statement. I wish people could 
understand that truth before they permit coffee to break 
them down. 

‘** T have known of several others who have been restored 
to health by leaving off coffee and taking up Postum Food 
Coffee. Please do not publish my name, but I am willing 
to answer letters of inquiry if stamp is inclosed.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Batth ek, Mich, 
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PROFESSOR A. FREDERICK COLLINS SENDING A 
WIRELESS TELEPHONE MESSAGE. 


THE ENTIRE APPARATUS PACKED IN A DRESS-SUIT CASE. 


PROFESSOR COLLINS'S ASSISTANT RECEIVING 
WIRELESS MESSAGES. 


PROFESSOR COLLINS’S EXPERIMENTS WITH THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE. 





Telephoning without Wires: Is It Practicable ? 


HE RECENT experiments of Professor Frederick Col- 

lins with the wireless telephone at Narberth, Penn. 

a suburb of Philadelphia, have attracted much attention. 

Signor A. Marconi, inventor of the wireless telegraphy, 

commenting on Professor Collins’s experiments to a repre- 
sentative of Lesitim’s WEEKLY, said: 

“The system used by Professor Collins is good only 
for short distances. Under ordinary circumstances the 
limit would be about a mile. I have tried the same ex- 
periments myself, and for long distances the system is 
not successful.” 

Appended is a brief description of the apparatus and 
methods used by Professor Collins, which is contributed 
to Lesire’s WERKLY: 

Out in the suburbs of Philadelphia, Penn., several men 
have been working for the last year with an apparatus 
which at a distance looks like a camera mounted on an 
ordinary tripod. As a matter of fact, it is a telephone 
which can be inclosed in a case like a camera, carried from 
place to place and used without wires. So much has 
been heard about wireless telegraphy recently that the 
experiments which have been conducted by Professor 
Frederick Collins are almost unknown, yet he has suc- 
ceeded in receiving and sending messages at the distance 
of a mile by his invention. When Professor Collins began 
his work in the little suburban town of Narberth, Penn., 
the residents thought that a party of photographers and 
surveyors were at work as they saw the men with tripods 
on their shoulders going from place to place. Later, when 
they found that the parties were talking to each other 
across fields and valleys and through woodland they 
looked for the familiar telephone pole and wire, or some 
visible connection between the stations, but found nothing. 


Like Marconi, Professor Collins uses only natural 
means of communication—the earth—although he claims 
the system would work as well at sea as on land, and 
possibly better, for his theory is that the electric current 
for the transmission of telephone messages can be con- 
ducted as easily as where the wireless telegraph is used, 
although he has made but a beginning in his experiments. 
While Marconi has used lofty elevations and recently has 
sent and received messages hy means of kites connected 
by wires with the earth, the Narberth experiments have 
been conducted close to the ground, as indicated by the 
apperatus. If Professor Collins established stations in 
tree tops or at the top of towers 100 or 200 feet in height, 
he believes he could easily telephone without wires a much 
longer distance than at present, but he is working on the 
principle that the system, to be practical, should be as 
simple as possible; and the stations consist merely of the 
telephone batteries, wiring and tripod, which, as already 
stated, could be carried from point to point as easily as 
a camera or a grip. 

In using the wireless telephone at Narberth the re- 
ceiver is connected with a Crooke’s tube, induction coil 
and cell battery, all of which can be packed in a small 
leather case. The receiver and the transmitter, as will 
be noticed in the photographs, are similar to those used 
for the ordinary telephone work, as is also the case with 
the batteries. When communication is to be opened be- 
tween one place and another, one operator goes to his 
position, takes the apparatus from the case, connects the 
battery with the instruments and the latter with two 
wires extending to the ground, not only to receive but to 
deliver messages. The other station is formed merely by 
taking the battery and other apparatus from the case and 


mounting the induction coil and transmitting instrument 
on a little table which screws into the top of the tripod. 
From the table extend two wires, one of which connects 
with another battery and the other with a sheet of copper 
about twelve inches square, which 1s perforated. Throw- 
ing up two or three spadefuls of earth the operator places 
the copper sheet with its wire connection in the ground 
and covers it. The line is now in readiness for operation, 
and actually no other work is required. As already stated, 
at a distance of a mile, conversation can be heard as dis- 
tinctly by means of the wireless system asin the use of 
the ordinary telephone where wires form the entire cir- 
cuit. The state of the weather and also the nature of the 
country affect the articulation, if it can be termed such, 
to a certain extent. On a rainy or misty day the sounds 
are not quite as distinct, although wet weather does not 
interrupt the communication. It is also found that the 
system works better across a fairly level space, like an 
open field, for instance, than when it is se parated by wood- 
land, a stream, or a valley. The wireless telephony 
meets the same difficulties as wireless telegraphy, to a 
certain extent, and Professor Collins, in conducting his 
experiments, has made a study of the Marconi system. 
rhe inventor predicts that eventually this method will 
take the place of the ordinary telephone circuits, and he 
believes that it will be especially valuable at sea, as vessels 
can be equipped with the apparatus and their officers 
engage in conversation while the craft may be several 
miles distant. The United States Navy Department has 
become interested in the matter and has decided to test 
the Collins apparatus on board the North Atlantic 
squadron. D. a W. 
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66 JOHNNY | ry 
\ rWO-CLAWS 
a pair of new, high-heeled, morocco-topped 
boots, ride a forty-pound saddle, and go out on the two 
weeks’ spring round-up He was fifteen vears old, and 


was tired of set yr as chore boy and general utility man 
on old man King’s twentv-acre Indian Territory far 
He had served the old man well since he was taken 
a weazened under-sized waif of ten, dropped haphazard 
in the world by a drunken father; but he had come to 
believe that he had paid dearly enough for the privilege 
of wearing cast-off clothing, driving in the work horses in 
the chill of early dawn, and doing a man’s work under the 
eternal taunt of being called a trifle1 Johnny knew the 
line riders on Colonel Clarke’s range, because he had en 
couraged them to stop at the King shanty to eat water- 
melons, which he thad planted and tended to ripeness, 
Sitting one day on the other side of a melon, his feet 
crossed and his battered hat pulled low over his eyes, 
imitating his companion’s pose, he interviewed “Smear 
Sanders” on his chances of becoming a “ regular puncher 
a 

\ fellow don’t have to be so awful old to get to rustlin’ 

horses, now, does he?” the boy queried, looking eagerly 


toward Smear Rustling horses was a beginner’s work 
“Oh, not so very,’’ returned the old puncher, indiffer- 
ently. Then he stuffed a piece of melon in his mouth 


and began to cut out another mouthful. Johnny spoke 
wwain: 

“T reckon he’s got to be about—about—just about 
how old do you think. Smear?” 

“Well, let me see [he puncher assumed a reflective 
tone. “I started in—when did I start in? I reckon it 
must ’a’ been after I nearly got my neck broke ridin’ that 
pony of Hall’s. An’ I was about your age then. But, 
shucks! age don’t count much, anyway, kid; it’s nerve 


you got to have lake that there ride of mine on Hall’s 


bronco. 

“He was a measly little white-eyed roan,” Smear re- 
called, “that every puncher Hall hired for ten years was 
broke in on I got a crimp on him all O. K., then he lit 
in. Say, Johnny, did you ever see a mule buck? an’ a 
skinny-legged jack rabbit lope away from a cur dog? 
Well, you take a combination of them two the mule 
bucks straight up into the air an’ them long jack rabbit 
jumps—an’ put a little of the old 
Billy Hell into it, then you got an 
idea of that little roan of Hall’s 
Jarred my boot-heels against the 
base of my brain, that pony did! 
How I hung onto him I'll never 
be elected to tell 3ut I did, an’ 
that shows just one thing— when 





you got the nerve to tie ontoa 
hard proposition you're as close 
to bein’ a good puncher as you 
ever will be.”’ Johnny pondered 
the story while Smear opened a 
second melon. His eyes had light- 
ed at the old cowboy’s recollec- 
tion and the trial by ordeal 
attracted him. At last he ques- 
tioned, tentatively: 

“Smear, don’t you think I 
could get a job somewhere, from 
some stockman that ain’t got a 
big ranch, just at first? Who do 
you. think I'd better strike?” 
Then the old puncher remem- 
bered regretfully, looking at the 
scrawny, unprepossessing boy, 
how he had put off Johnny’s que- 
ries before with promises to help 
when he grew older. 

a 





“No, Johnny,”’ Smear answer- 
ed. “T’d like to see you get a 
job, better than anybody I know, 
but Clarke ain’t needin’ any hands, 
nor any other stockman in this 
region. Williams, over the other 
side of the Verdigris, might take 
a kid—he carries about fifteen 
punchers, an’ of course some of 
’em have got to begin down pretty 
low an’ grow up to the business.” 

“How many miles is it to Wil- 
liams’s, did you say, Smear?’ the 
boy asked, guilelessly. 

“Bout fifty, I reckon,” came 
the ready answer. “A hard day’s 
ride, I know, to the ranch house.” 
Then, suspecting nothing of his 
motive in asking, Smear told 
Johnny how the Williams ranch 
could be reached quickest if one 
rode a horse that could swim swol- 
len streams and follow tortuous 
trails through the thick Verdigris 
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THE STORY OF A 


River timber He told him that Wil 






liams was the richest man in the territory 
ning ten thousand cattle, and houses and 
every town [ror fort Seott to San 
ie. Texas He us the most fearless mal 
Smear said, that had grown to maturity in th 
midst of troublous times 
a 


Although Johnny did not speak of the matter again for 
months the instructions given by Smear and the‘descrip 
tion of Williams stuck in his mind and became clarified 
by endless mental repetition He repeated them to his 
plow-handles as he followed the rows of young corn, that 
inder the magic of his faney, were turned to herds o 
scattered. storm-driven, long-horned steers He conned 
them at the turn row, where imagination set up a round 
ip camp and put him dowtr by the ide of a small wood 
fire. listening to the stories of “ Buck Connor,” and to the 
weary sighs of the unhardened youngsters 

[en miles across the prairie,” the directions ran, 
“then Lightnin’ Creek then Salt Creek just below Nel- 
son’s store, an’ then on, down this side of Verdigris River 
to the Bullet Ford. Half the time you got to swim—the 
rest of the time you can ford it But it ain’t no tellin’ 
when it’s fordable.” Beyond the river the directions 
were vague, but sometimes he gave slack rein to his fancy, 
traveling on to the Williams ranch, passing swiftly over 
the inevitable apprentice period, its drudgeries and battles, 
to the full-fledged state when Johnny Two-Claws would 
be recognized as Foster or perhaps, even as Mr Carl 
Foster. He thought he would ask the punchers, when 
they became very friendly, to leave off the “ Mr.” and 
simply call him Carl. 

It was hard for Johnny to run away from the only home 
he had ever known, unattractive as it had been, and it 
was near the time of the spring round-up, when he was 
close to his sixteenth birthday, that he breasted the long 
grass that billowed away to the west and went toward 
the fringe of Lightning Creek timber one morning, in- 
stead of driving the farm horses in from the range. And 
though he had daily walked behind the plow from day- 
break to nightfall, this steady tramping forward, with the 
monotonous swish-swash of the grass-tops striking against 
his feet, soon began to tire. The big future loomed before 
him, and frightened him—its limit a tired, weazened boy 
could not know. But he could shut his teeth with a snap, 
and blink back the threatening tears, for, though he was 
but a spot on the wide prairie now, he was going to be a 
puncher. A “regular puncher” had to have nerve 

a 

Johnny reached the western slope of the billow-like 

ridge of the prairie that separated Lightning Creek from 
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WOULD-BE COW-PUNCHER 


By John M. Oskison 


Salt Creel the middle of the afternoon, when the cattle 

re co g out of the shelter of the timber to 
pread once more over the monotonously rich feeding 
grounds ind when the cowboy vere vaking trom a noon 
sta to saddle for a last round before the steers were 
bedded He found himself in the middle of a bunch of 
euriou half-threatening, half frightened long horns ’ al- 


most before he is A ire of it The sight of a boy. with 


battered felt hat and ragged clothing, tramping ACTOSS 


the prairie, through grass that hid all but his chest, 
shoulders and head, was not familiar to the cattle. They 
followed him closely, some of the bolder sniffing, in the 
manner of an inquiring dog close at his heels The boy 
vas experienced enough not to try running awav and 
bringing the herd in a mad stampede after He walked 
slowly on, never turning his head, expecting the steers 
to return to their feeding in a little while But half a 


dozen big, high-spirited brutes held on, crowding each 
other closer and closer to the boy, who was becoming 
nervous, though he made no outward acknowledgment 
of it 
a 

Finally one of the steers had come close enough to sniff 
Johnny’s clothing, and finding that no resistance was of 
fered, lowered and turned its head to the side in a tentative 
way and raked his back with a long, graceful horn 
Johnny was frightened in fact now He stopp d short to 
change his plan of action. He had heard from Smear 
that the steers, unless angered, would not meet a slow 


moving, steady-eyed antagonist, no matter how weak it 


might be. So he turned squarely upon the adventurous 
leader of the six, his knees fairly trembling, and walked 
slowly toward the lowered head The brute could have 


tossed the boy over its head in a twinkling, and seemed 
at first inclined to do so. It retreated instead when 
Johnny came unhesitatingly on. Continuing, he drove 
the steers before him for hity yards, then turned to go 
on toward Nelson’s store at the crossing of Salt Creek. 
faking the retreat as a sign of weakness, the wild steers 
followed again, only to be driven back by the now con 
fident boy Chis was repeated over and over again until 
Johnny was becoming discouraged with the press of hun 
ger, the sense of loneliness, and the pitilessness of the world 
as he had seen it on this day’s march. Then two of the 
punchers saw him and rode to his aid. 

“T’m on my way to Williams’s ranch, over on the 
Verdigris,” Johnny told the puncher in charge, when he 
was taken to the ranch house by his rescuers. “Smear 
Sanders says I can maybe get a job there—an’ he says 
there ain’t many fellows my age that can ride better than 
Ican. But he don’t know I learned to handle a rope, too! 
You ain’t needin’ no hands?” The last came hesitatingly. 

‘No, kid,” the puncher replied, 
“an’ my idea is that you’d do 
better to stick to Old Man King 
a while longer. But that’s only 
my idea—if you’re bound to go 
on I'll see if I can’t give you a lift 
in a day or so. You just make 
yourself at home around here for 
to-day—we'll be busy outside till 
night.”” It was at breakfast that 
the interview took place. 

7 

But it was lonesome work 
watching a lazy, over-fed ranch 
dog blinking on the door-step, 
and tossing a frayed rope over 
the tops of fence-posts. Che un- 
washed breakfast dishes were de- 
pressing. Johnny wondered if the 
boss really meant to help him to 
get over to the Verdigris, or if he 
had not gone to tell King to come 
for him. Before ten o’clock he 
had set out again toward Wil- 
liams’s ranch. A farmer’s wife, 
who cried over his story, kept him 
that night, and a ferryman put 
him across the river next day, 
and at the end of the third day’s 
march he was at the big barracks- 
like ranch house where Williams's 
punchers lived. Because he would 
not accept the word of the ranch 
foreman, who declared it was im- 
possible to give him any kind of 
work and because, when he in- 
sisted upon seeing Williams him- 
self, he pleaded with a promising 
insistence, Johnny was employed 
as a chore boy where fifteen others 
worked. These fifteen ranged in 
rank from the foreman to the 
youngster who went from the 
stable to a place as assistant horse 
herder. And Johnny Two-Claws 
worked for two years at an em- 
ployment that a cowboy despises. 
Then came a big flood of the Ver- 
digris bottoms that changed the 
fortunes of other and older men 
than Johnny. 

a 

It was at the breaking up of 

the winter of 1886, when the grass 
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“HE RAISED HIS ROPE CLEAR OF THE WATER AND FLUNG IT STRAIGHT OUT TO HIS BOSS.” 


was beginning to show more than a promise of green 
in the shelter of the wooded river-banks, that the rain 
broke upon southern Kansas, swelling the tributaries 
that fed the Verdigris to the magnitude of that river in 
its normal state rhese separate torrents forced them- 
selves pell-mell into the big channel, tumbling and fight- 
ing for the chance to be carried away first to the great, 
mud-colored Mississippi. Then, as the whole had start d 
decently down the choked river-bed, the Kansas rains 
recommenced, and other torrents came swirling down to 
jump square on top of the big, slow-moving, chocolate 
flood, and send it rushing out through the woods. Where 
open timber had been, broken by occasional fallen trees 
and scarred stumps, there was now an eddying sea, the 
tree-trunks and brushwood darting in the currents and 
banging broadside against the swaying, standing trees. 
Where the tall undergrowth had stood almost impene- 
trable, there showed only swaying tops, whipping the 
water into foam. Islands were formed, some tiny and 
lasting but a few hours, and larger ones that were safe 
from possible overflow. 
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Released from their winter feeding grounds, weak from 
semi-fasting, the cattle of the Williams ranch had scat- 
tered through the river bottoms to graze; and when the 
flood broke over the banks it carried many of them beyond 
hope of rescue. Many more were driven to the tempo- 
rary islands for refuge, and more came up on the prairies, 
bedraggled and half dead with cold. It was a time of 
quick, hard work for the men. The cattle that had es- 
caped to the prairies had to be fed, and those that were 
surrounded on the islands near the edge of the flood had 
to be taken off. The men swam out on their ponies and 
forced the fearful steers into the water. There was a 
shouting and cursing among them as they worked to re- 
lieve the distressed cattle, that showed the time to be a 
desperate one. 

Through all the confusion went the owner, Williams, 
swearing less than the others, apparently less mindful of 
the fate of his cattle, but doing more at the last than the 
hardiest of his cowboys. He was a big-boned six-footer, 
with an eye that made the men want to be his friends. 
When he saw Johnny saddling a horse in the barn-lot on 
the morning of the flood he called out: “Here, I want 
you with me to-day—lI’ll need you to send word to the 
boys. And you don’t look like you could do very much 
alone,”’ he added, smiling at the youngster’s crude outfit 
aod stunted form. 

Williams and the boy rode down the river, keeping 
close te the edge of the flooded woods. They passed the 
other cowoys, who were busy with the work of bringing 
off small bux. hes of water-prisoned cattle. The big, good- 
natured owner urged these to renewed effort and went on. 
They passed backed-up pools of sluggish water that fur- 
nished harbors for masses of foam and sticks, where the 
bodies of rabbits and bruised snakes drifted in lazy fash- 
ion. Next there was a steep bank, where a side current 
came pounding, grinding the gravel from the bank, and 
blackened by the tumbling of fresh earth and grass roots 
where the earth was caving. They saw a dozen wild 
ducks swimming where there had been a tangle of black- 
berry bushes. Once a tall, stiff vine, held by a steady 
undertow, was suddenly released. It sprang out with a 
swish that sent the ducks squawking away. Far below, 
a mile from where the cowboys were working, the two 
saw a score of steers, far out on a miniature island, and 
Williams knew they were his own. 
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The island which the steers occupied was the top of a 
casual hill, that in ordinary times was scarcely noticeable 
and that now seemed little more than the upturned sur- 
face of a huge kettle. There was not room for more than 
half a dozen on the uncovered space, the other steers 
standing half leg deep in the water’s edge. Those forced 
to the outer edge of the crowding mass slipped and crowded 


to get back to safer footing. And then the mass surged 
and crowded, the center always remaining on the little 
kettle-bottom island. One or two of the excited, fright- 
ened brutes had gone down in the mud of the island and 
bore great splotches on their sides. Mixed with the rush- 
ing, boiling flood water, this mud formed a slimy, cold 
paste that plastered the faces of the cattle and gave them 
the appearance of grotesques. One steer had fallen under 
the hoofs of the rest and had not risen. Its life had been 
crushed out in a twinkling, and the body was a formless 
mass, now half a part of the trampled, hoof-marked earth. 
At the first rush of water a gray wolf, harmless and quick- 
footed, had chosen this island for a refuge. When the 
steers had crowded it the wolf had tried to hold its place. 
It had fought furiously, screaming and snapping as the 
unheeding steers trampled it under foot. The creature 
had left its marks on the flanks of three of its destroyers; 
and while Johnny and his boss watched, the mangled 
remnant of the wolf drifted from the churned mass of 
mud and was carried on a cross current almost to the edge 
of the water. 

“Those brutes must come off,”’ said Williams, looking 
at the torn wolf’s body. “It’s a long swim out to where 
they are, but we can’t see ’em go under like this thing’s 
done. You stay here and I'll go out and run the scared 
fools into the water. They can swim it if they are not 
too weak with strugglin’.”” It was not easy to force even 
the big horse that Williams rode across the vicious cross 
currents and whirlpool eddies that were sending logs and 
brushwood in crazy circles. But the ranchman did not 
hesitate for an instant—it was characteristic of him that 
all hesitation disappeared when the time for action ar- 
rived. He loosened his saddle girth and flung down the 
bridle reins as he urged the horse into deeper water. He 
cast away the big rain-coat that was tied behind his sad- 
dle. He veered sharply to avoid a dizzying whirl of cur- 
rents and steered his horse far out of the straight course 
to approach the cattle from the opposite side. But a 
down current caught the horse and swept it straight at 
the little island on the side nearest the upland. 
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When the horse felt the sloping bank of the island 
under foot it was seized with the same desire to get to a 
less slippery footing that turned the steers into maddened 
creatures. It scrambled for a higher ground, crowding 
against the trembling cattle. The steers on the outer 
edge of the mass were crowded in and began to press 
those in the center farther away. Then there was a re- 
action from those holding the bit of earth, and the whole 
mass surged against the trembling horse. Williams was 
powerless to guide it into open water. He tried to force 
the horse out by pushing against the cattle with his hands, 
but the terror of the flood and the panic of the cattle had 
made it uncontrollable. The brute set its side hard to 
the surging mass, its hoofs deep in the yielding mud. 
But it held only for an instant, and when the pressure 
increased there was a frightened cry and the horse went 
down in the yellow mud and water, throwing Williams 
almost on top of the struggling mass. 

Johnny saw this pass with the rapidity of a kinetoscope 
picture—saw the ranchman flung st-aight at the crowding 
rattle. Then he saw Williams raise an appealing arm 
fron’ the confused pile. The boy doubted if his pony 
could swim the distance, but turned it into the flood as 
unhesitatingly as Williams had made the plunge. It 
was a harder fight, in fact, for the boy could not judge 
the strength and direction of the currents as well as the 
older man. A swirling mass of brushwood stung his face 
and almost blinded the floundering pony. But the two 
held on, and the down current that had landed Williams’s 
horse on the island was bringing Johnny toward “the same 
point. The ranchman, who had kept himself safe on the 
back of an unheeding steer, shouted for the boy to keep 
off. It was then that the instinct of the cow puncher rose 
in the rescuer. He unfastened the rope from his saddle, 


raised it clear of the water and flung it straight out to 
his boss. At the same time he turned his pony into the 
deeper water. The rope fell short of Williams’s reach, 
but he plunged from the back of the steer and caught it. 
He drew himself alongside the pony, then called to the 
boy to drop into the flood, hold to a stirrup of the saddle, 
and trust the pony to haul them both to the land. 

Guided by the ranchman, who swam holding to a 
stirrup on one side, the pony turned back toward the 
land. <A broad current, caused by the breaking of the 
steady outward flow by the little island and a thick clump 
of undergrowth, swept down near the shore and back 
toward the old river-bed. The horse had to cross this, 
and swim for a time straight against it. In the current 
were the everlasting, irritating, swirling masses of brush- 
wood that blinded the pony and all but dragged the 
ewimmers from their hold. There were tree-trunks, too, 
that bobbed and veered. One of these raced, end on, 
toward the pony. Williams pulled the horse’s head quick- 
ly to one side, but could not save it from the crash. The 
log, its end raised momentarily by the flood, fell on the 
pony’s head, and, quivering, it relaxed to drift with the 
flood. “ 

The log and the pony came against the body of Will- 
iams, not yet free from the stirrup, and stunned him. 
Chance brought Johnny clear of the tangle, still holding 
to the rope. Then he felt himself being towed down the 
current, and knew that his boss had been struck, and 
that the rope’s other end was yet wrapped about the 
ranchman’s arm. They were drifting near the shore, 
where no underbrush impeded and where the tree-trunks 
stood, scattered and muddy. The boy set out desper- 
ately to swim to the bank. His plan was to reach a firm 
footing and, putting the rope around a tree, pull Williams 
free of the horse and drag him to land. It was a fierce 
five minutes of fighting against the racing flood before he 
gained a slippery footing, and an anxious half-minute 
before he plunged to the water’s edge and dragged his boss 
out of the yellow river. Then, panting, he tore away 
Williams’s coat, ripped out his shirt collar, and chafed him 
back to consciousness. At last the old ranchman sat up, 
stared about him for a minute, then seized Johnny’s 
shoulder and pulled him down in the mud beside him. 

“That was a dickens of a close shave, Carl, for me! 
It ain’t every puncher that could have pulled me out of 
there.’’ Williams tightened his grip about the boy’s 
shoulders—and Johnny was absurdly happy. 
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Prizes for Amateur Photographs. 


Lesur’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States 
to offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. We 
offer a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph re- 
ceived by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on 
the originality of the subject and the perfection of the photo- 
graph. Preference will be given to unique and original work and 
for that which bears a special relation to news events. We invite 
all amateurs to enter this contest Photographs may be mounted 
or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent for this pur- 
pose with a request for their return. All photographs entered in 
the contest and not prize-winners will be subject to our use unless 
otherwise directed, and one dollar will be paid for each photograph 
we may use. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor 
such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be utilized as soon as 
possible. Contestants should be patient No writing except the 
name and address of the sender should appear on the back of the 
photograph except when letter postage 1s paid, and in every in- 
stance care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage 
Photographs must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible Mat-surface paper is 
not suitable for reproduction. Photographs entered are not always 
used. They are subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest Preference is 
always given to pictures of recent current events of importance, for the 
news feature is one of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners 
The contest is open to all readers of Lesiin’s WreEkty, whether 
subscriber® or not 

Srpeciat Prizes.—We offer special prizes of ten dollars to each 
prize-winner, until further notice, for the most unique, original, and 
attractive picture in the following Classes: Easter, and Lecoration 
Day. A special prize of $10 is also offered for winter scenes, con- 
test to close February 15th. Contestants should mention the class 
in which they desire to compete 

N. B.—Communications should be specifically addressed to *‘ Leslie’s 
Weekly, 110 Fijth Avenue. New York.” \' hen the address is not fully 
given, communications sometimes go to ‘‘ Leslie’s Magazine,” or other 
publications having no connection with ‘Leslie's Weekly.” 
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THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR, 
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America Among the World’s 
At King Edward's Coronation .... . 


( respons! es ‘ ‘ ul 
new role as a world Power is found the fact that the 
coronation of King Edward | for the first time find 
this government represented on such an occasion by a 
special and fully accredited embassy Che leading repub 
lic has of course been represented on similar momentgus 
occasions in the past, such as the coronations of the Czar 
of Russia and the Emperor of Germany, but in previous 
instances the duty of typifying the dignity of the giant 
of the New World has devolved upon the regular envoy 
at the court where the ceremony has taken place More 
over, whereas the United States army has frequently had 
special representatives at such functions, the navy has 
usually been represented by the officer who happened to 
be in command of the European station at the time, and 
who could not, of course, be construed to be specially 


delegated for the task 

\ high official of the State Department, in discussing 
recently the duties of Hon Whitelaw Reid, General 
James H. Wilson, and Captain Charles E. Clark, who 
will represent the United States at the forthcoming coro- 
nation of the British sovereign, remarked jocosely that 
their chief occupation wil) be to ‘ stand around and look.” 
Chis estimate of the situation is not far wrong as regards 
the army and navy officers who accompany the special 
ambassador, for their duties are nominal and involve 
little more than attendance at the social functions to 
which the ambassador Is invited, but upon Mr: Reid, 45 
the chief dignitary delegated to represent a sovereign 
Power, there will fall many responsibilities, and inci- 
dentally the maintenance of the dignity of his position will 
cost a pretty penny. 

rhe largest single item of expense which must be met 
by Special Ambassador Reid will be that entailed by the 
lavish entertaining which will be obligatory upon him. 
He will be féted extensively by other special ambassadors, 
by promine nt Americans resident in London, and by high 
officials of the British government, in addition to his 
participation in all the various state functions, and ob- 
viously he must return the compliments. What an out- 
lav this will entail mav be imagined when it is stated that 
during the festivities attendant upon the diamond jubi- 
lee of (Jueen Victoria in London in 1897, at which Mr. 
Reid also acted as special ambassador, he is understood 
to have expended the sum of $30,000 in entertainments 
which were ‘virtually obligatory upon the occupant of his 
position. Of this outlay of $30,000 only $10,000 was 
covered by the governmental allowance for Mr. Reid’s 
expenses and a portion of even this sum he returned to 
the United States Treasury for the reason that he was 
unable to furnish an itemized statement of the various 
expenditures. 

i 

It is quite possible that Congress will not be asked to 
make any preliminary appropriation for the expenses of 
the special coronation embassy next June, but that in- 
stead the War and Navy Departments will make provi- 
sion for the expenses of their respective representatives, 
while the State Department will defray from its expense 
fund the monetary obligations incurred by Mr. Reid—or 
rather such portion of them as he may see fit to include 
in a statement of outlay. The reason for not allowing 
Congress to have a hand in the matter in advance is 
obvious, since a few members with aggressively democratic 
ideas could be counted upon to offer vigorous objection 
to the whole project and might embarrass or humiliate 
the government bv some of the sentiments uttered. 
Indeed, one member of the House of Representatives has 
already filed an “objection” in the form of a bill which 
declares that the whole plan of sending representatives 
to a monarchical function is at variance with the principles 
of this government. 

Costly as was Mr. Reid’s representation of the United 
States at. the diamond jubilee, it is safe to predict that 
it will appear insignificant by comparison with that which 
will be necessitated in connection with the great event 
in London next summer, for the republic is now much 
more of a factor in world affairs than she was a few 
years since. Indeed, with the exception of France, the 
United States is the only republican government which 
has received an invitation to be represented at the corona- 
tion. Neither Switzerland nor Mexico, nor any of the 
South American republics, has received from the Court 
of St. James’s the intimation, designed as a compliment, 
that the King and his people would be glad if representa 
tion were made in a very special manner. 

Mr. Reid will enjoy, while in London, all the honors 
and distinctions which will be conferred upon the royal 
and imperial representatives present, no matter what 
their rank. During the term of his special mission Mr. 
Reid will outrank Hon. Joseph Choate, the regular Ameri- 
can ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, and will take 
precedence of him at all social and official functions. 
Strictly speaking, the British government is under no 
obligation to invite Mr. Choate to any of the formal func- 
tions during this interval, although, as a matter of courtesy, 
his name will probably be included on all the invitation 
lists. There is small doubt that the personal popularity 
of Mr. Reid in England, combined with the desire on the 
part of the British officials to cement the friendship 
between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations, will result 
in the payment of exceptional honors to the special 
American embassy. It will be recalled that this was 
the case upon the occasion of the jubilee of the late Queen, 
when Ambassador and Mrs. Reid, during their stay of 
a month in England, received, in addition to the regular 
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MRS. WHITELAW REID—HER POSITION AS THE WIFE OF THE 
SPECIAL AMBASSADOR TO THE CORONATION OF KING 
EDWARD VII. WILL GIVE HER A FOREMOST 
PLACE AT THE GREAT CEREMONIAL. 
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formal invitations, three special invitations to dine with 
the Queen at Windsor. 

The arrangements for the conveyance of the special 
embassy to London are primarily in the hands of the 
State Department. In all probability one of the newest 
battle-ships will be assigned to transport the delegation 
across the Atlantic and will remain to bring them home 
From the moment that the visitors set foot on British 
soil they will enjoy the hospitality of the crown. Military, 
naval, and court officials of high rank will be designated 
to remain constantly in attendance upon them as gentle- 
men-in-waiting, precisely as would be done in the case of 
visiting royalty, and royal carriages and servants will 
always be at the disposal of the favored Americans. 

. 

Ambassador Reid will appear at all official ceremonies, 
both in the daytime and at night, as he did during the 
diamond jubilee, in “the plain dress of an American 
citizen’ prescribed by the State Department years ago. 
If naught else served, the American envoy would doubt- 
less be distinguishable by his simplicity of dress, for the 
coronation will produce a brave display of gold braid. 
It might be noted in this connection that the gentlemen 
who represented the United States at the coronation of 
the Czar were “marked men” in even a greater degree 
in this respect, for the Russians are fond of pomp, and 
the great ceremony at Moscow was the culmination of 
their extravagant ideas of splendor. The diplomats from 
the republic appeared at the coronation ceremony in even- 
ing dress, looking, as one correspondent put it, “ as though 
they had been up all night,” but the ladies who accom- 
panied them had no other alternative than to comply 
with the Russian policy of receiving instructions as to 
the costumes to be worn at the different receptions and 
ceremonials, and the wife of the American ambassador 
received explicit instructions as to the toilettes which 
would be considered appropriate for no less than twelve 
different occasions. 

The leniency of Great Britain with regard to the court 
dress of Americans on the occasion of one of the most 
important ceremonies in its history is quite a concession, 
in view of the fact that when, in 1853, Secretary of State 
Marcy withdrew all previous instructions prescribing a 
diplomatic uniform and decreed that henceforth repre- 
sentatives of the United States at foreign courts must 
limit themselves to the “simple dress of an American 
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xreatest Powers 
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citizen,”’ his edict nowhere met with more serious objec- 
tion than at the Court of St. James’s. Some envoys to 
London have made a concession to the customs of the 
British court by buckling on to evening dress a_ plain 
black-hilted sword, and even to-day the members of the 
United States embassy at the British capital appear on 
state occasions in knee-breeches with metal buckles on 
their shoes, so that it will be seen that Mr. Reid wiil go 
a step further along the path of simplicity than have the 
regular envoys. 
a 

Ambassador Reid’s. term of special service will not be 
made up of the days of unalloyed bliss that the uninitiated 
might imagine. On the other hand, he is certain to be 
driven well-nigh to distraction by the importunities 
and struggles of the Americans in London who will wish 
to be present at this, that, or the other ceremony Indeed, 
it is safe to predict that never in history has there been 
such a fierce and extensive social struggle as will take 
place in London next June, and the usual crop of heart- 
burnings, envy, and uncharitableness will be inevitable. 
Some of the social “climbers” will want one thing and 
It may be only a seat to watch the parade 
pass or the comparatively modest request for an invita- 
tion to the ball at the American embassy, and from that 
the petitions will range through all the gamut of requests 
up to a yearning for a card of admittance to witness the 
coronation ceremony itself, but whatever the request the 
applicant can be depended upon to make miserable the 
life of Mr. Reid and his associates until his desire is 
gratified. 
influence will be employed in the great fight for the prized 


some another. 


Every species of financial, social, and political 


pasteboards, and supplication, bribery, and cajolery in a 
thousand different forms will be tried upon the officials 
who are suspected of having.the slightest influence in the 
premises. 

An indication on a meagre scale of what may be ex- 
pected in London may be gained from the record of 
happenings in connection with the coronation of the Czar. 
At Moscow there was a “court list,” and the visitor who 
got his name on that list received invitations to practi- 
cally all the public functions, so that in this case there 
Was one main objective point—a place on the precious 
“list.”” Hon. Clifton R. Breckinridge, who was at that 
time American minister at St. Petersburg, and who, in the 
absence of any special ambassador, represented his gov- 
ernment at the coronation, succeeded in placing the names 
of more of his countrymen on the “court list” than did 
the envoy of any other nation; but even as it was he satis- 
fied comparatively a small portion of the applicants. 
So, too, literally hundreds of Americans bent their ener- 
gies in a supreme effort to secure admission to the church 
where the actual coronation ceremonies took place, but 
in the end only eight were saccessful—the American 
minister and Mrs. Breckinridge, General Alexander 
McCook, who represented the army, and Mrs. McCook; 
Adnural Selfridge, who represented the navy; Mrs. Pierce, 
the wife of the secretary of legation; Louis Moore, a 
journalist, and Mr. Richard Harding Davis. A larger 
number may be successful in London. 


a 


The three secretaries who will accompany the special 
embassy to London will be virtually figureheads. There 
is nothing for them to do and they will not be admitted 
to the more exclusive functions. There appears to be 
a tradition that the sons of wealthy men shall be assigned 
to such posts. On the occasion of the coronation of the 
Czar, Ogden Mills, Creighton Webb, and Erskine Hewitt 
had the positions corresponding to those to which Pier- 
pont Morgan, Jr., William Wetmore, and E. L. Baylies 
have lately been appointed. Incidentally, it will be inter- 
esting to watch the character of the reception accorded 
to Mr. Wetmore. Some fourteen years ago the mother 
of the newly appointed secretary snubbed the then Prince 
of Wales by curtly declining to meet him, and there is 
a story to the effect that his wrathy royal highness 
at that time declared to the court chamberlain that no 
bearer of the name of Wetmore should ever be received 
at court. 

It must be admitted, too, that there is food for thought 
for democratic Americans in the view taken in diplomatic 
circles in Washington and elsewhere of the significance 
of the action of President Roosevelt in appointing the 
special embassy which is to visit London this year. 
Some of the diplomats are prone to declare that the action 
can even be construed as an affront to other friendly 
Powers, since this government did not send special em- 
bassies to the coronation of the Czar of Russia, the 
Emperor of Germany, the King of Italy, the inauguration 
of the President of France and of the President of Switzer- 
land, to the coronation of the Queen of Holland, or to the 
installation in office of the Presidents of the various South 
American republics over whom Uncle Sam is supposed 
to exercise a sort of guardianship. 

The critics of the Roosevelt administration policy 
among the diplomats have also sought to incite feeling 
by the declaration that in order to be consistent and avoid 
offending certain European Powers it will be necessary 
for the American government to send a special embassy 
to the investment of the successor of Pope Leo XIII. 
but this latter plea is manifestly untenable. if not absurd. 
It must be admitted, however, that by its action in dele- 
gating special representatives to attend the ceremonies at 
London this government has in a sense obligated itself 
to extend a similar courtesy to any friendly Power which 
may extend an invitation under similar circunstances, 
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THE MOTOR’S TRIUMPH OVER FLESH AND BLOOD. 
A COMMON SIGHT IN NEW YORK DURING A SNOW-STORM, WHEN HORSES FIND A TREACHEROUS FOOTING ON THE SLIPPERY ASPHALT PAVEMENTS.—vrawn for Leslie's Weekly by Ernest Fubr. 














« Told About Professional Folks and Others > 


AFTER A series of experiments extending over years 
Lionel Mapleson, a nephew of the veteran impre 


es D \ l 
Sar (‘o 1M iplesor i nted a diaphragm atta h 
able to the phonograph, which softens a1 d intensifies the 
reproduction of the voiee song His end ind aim | is 
been to reproduce the pure quality of tone with its color 
and nuance, free from rasping oO! scratching 
Che librarian of Grau Opera Company Mr. Maple- 
son’s experiments have beet made at the Metropolitan 
Opera House After numberless trials in various parts 
of the building, he at last hit upon the plan of placing his 
recording horn in the flies, thirty feet above the stage 
during the Ope ra pertormances Mur h had to be taken 
into consideratior the delicacy in placing; the size ol 
the horn; the shape of the bell of the horn; difficulty 
in getting the proper positior and last, vexatiously 


affecting experiments the fact that many records were 
rendered value less because of a sudden turning of the 
singer in another direction than the one for which Mr 
Mapleson had calculated All of these things, though, 
quite aside from the diaphragm appliance, were impor- 
tant factors in the proper testing of its success 

a. 

The central idea toward which he has been working 
with the phonograph is delicacy of registering; a proper 
balancing of soloists, chorus, and orchestra, to produce 
upon the hearer the effect that he is listening in the 


theatre, and finally with the diaphragm of his invention 
to soften and concentrate tone values in the records ob 
tained The phonograph, with its tiny needle, has regis 
tered under his direction such complicated masses of 


sound as the Ride of the Valkyries, from Wagner’s “ Die 
Walkiire,”’ voices and orchestra clear and resonant, and 
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he pl aded, and his colleague so manfully restrained his 
desire to repeat a good story that it is left for Mr. Hackett 
to tell on himself 


A Singer’s Stories of Queen Victoria. 
ME DAVID BISPHAM, the American singer, has some 


interesting reminiscences of Queen Victoria His 
first appearance before her was in a recital at Balmoral 
when only the intimate circle of the Queen was in attend- 
ance A number of ladies were grouped about he r, the 
gentlemen standing at the back of the room The draw 
ing-room was furnished in the plainest style, the furniture 
of a pattern in vogue thirty or forty years ago, the hang 
ings of tartan and the carpet a three-ply The Queen, 
a stout old lady, sat beside a centre-table on which rested 
alarge amp. After acknowledging his bow the programme 
began. When he had finished the first group of songs 
the Countess of Lytton (Owen Meredith’s widow and the 
lady-in-waiting at the moment) came to tell him that the 
Queen wished to speak with him. 

The conversation turned upon some Schumann set- 
tings of Burns’s words that he had just sung, Schumann 
the one composer regarding whom the Queen had made 
a fatal mistake on that noted occasion when, after hearing 
Madame Schumann play she said to her, - And your 


husband, is he musical, too?” In the next group of songs 


was Schubert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” Her sight being greatly 
impaired, the Queen not only wore large glasses, but had a 
reading glass to help her with the programme, printed in 
large type ‘There is one line in this song to Shakespe are’s 
words that runs, “To her eves doth love re pair to help 
him of his blindness,” At this particular juncture the 





























LIONEL MAPLESON. 












































there the “Seven Ages” were unrolled without misad 
venture to the text 

At Philadelphia he made his début as a professional as 
a member of Mr. Palmer’s old stock company Young 
Mr. Hackett had sensations on that particular evening, 
very disagreeable sensations. To be exact, they began 
shortly after luncheon in the form of indigestion, a 
symptom that led him to omit dinner entirely, as a 
matter of precaution. The curtain rose at eight o’clock, 
but, not wishing to be late, he arrived at the 
theatre at six to dress. When he went to unlock his 
trunk it appeared to be hermetically sealed. Turning, 
twisting, balancing, sitting upon it had no effect. The 
key would not budge in the lock. Taking off first his coat, 
then his waistcoat, his labors continued until perspiration 
marked glistening channels down his face. The suit was 
inside the trunk, and the servant who was expected to 
appear in it was on the outside. An hour had been spent 
in golf terms and wrenchings. A colleague arrived and 
helped with suggestions such as friends not uncom- 
monly give at exciting moments. The sarcasm of Mr. 
Hackett’s replies as each suggestion was given—sugges- 
tions that had already passed through his brain and proved 
vain of execution—was lost on the newcomer, who, turn- 
ing in, himself took a hand in the matter. At seven- 
thirty Mr. Hackett suddenly paused in front of his trunk, 
still as tightly closed as the chest of Ginevra. 

‘I think, I think,” he said, weakly, “that I will try 
another key.” He did, and as by magic the hasp dropped 
from the lock-plate. For an hour and a half he had tried 
to open the trunk with the wrong key. “ But don’t tell,” 




















DAVID BISPHAM. 
Copyright, 1902, by Dupont. 














pure and even of tone, through the use of the diaphragm 
of his invention. 

Many trials were made before the present results were 
accomplished. The inventor claims that out of a thou- 
sand tests he succeeded finally in making two hundred 
and fifty perfect records. These comprise the favorite 
numbers in many noted operas, and in years to come, 
when the singers whose voices are recorded are no more, 
will prove an interesting library of musical reference. 
In one of the records Madame Melba is heard in the 
“mad scene” from “ Lucia,” in all the audacity, the sure- 
ness and brilliance of her accomplishments, runs, trills, 
staceati, the true quality of the voice being remarkably 
brought out by the use of the newly invented dia- 
phragm. 

To the music student these records collected by Mr. 
Mapleson open up a new field in the matter of illustrated 
study, for the voices of the great singers can be listened 
to in important numbers over and again. 
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An Actor Tells of His Debut. 


N ACTOR’S recollections of his first appearance are 
generally the most vivid ones of his career. Mr. 
James K. Hackett enjoys the recollections of two débuts 
as amateur and then as professional. The first he 
made at school at the age of seven, when the selection he 
hit upon to recite was Shakegpeare’s “Seven Ages of 
Man.” In the final moment before going on terror 
struck to his heart, and he made acqua‘ntance with that 
will-seattering sensation which the Germans so aptly 
term “lamp fever.” It became with him a matter of to 
go on or not to go on, when a sudden push sent him, 
whether he willed or not, in behind the footlights. Once 
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Queen had raised the reading glass to help her out, but 
catching the words, quick as a wink she dropped it. 
a 


The Costumer and Wigmaker for Royalty. 


NOTABLE COLLECTION of autographs and a fund 
of personal reminiscence have been gathered by Mr. 
Clarkson, the London costumer and wig-maker, whose 
clients include many American, English, and French 
celebrities, and who for many years has arranged the 
tableaux and private theatricals at Windsor Castle and 
the great English country-houses. During the lifetime 
of Queen Victoria tableaux were frequently given at 
Windsor and Osborne. The princesses and court officials 
took part in the groupings on these occasions, the sub- 
jects being taken frequently from British history and 
from the poems of Tennyson. To Mr. Clarkson was in- 
trusted the choice of costumes and the hairdressing for 
these presentations, which had to be historically correct. 
To Mr. Clarkson was intrusted the costuming of 
“Types of the British Army” for the Lord Mayor’s pro- 
cession, and also the costumes for the royal and ducal 
party at the famous state ball at Devonshire House during 
the jubilee. When the King of the Maoris was in London 
his gorgeously tattooed skin attracted a degree of atten- 
tion that grated even upon his rather steady nerves, At 
the suggestion of an Englishman in his suite he sent for 
Mr. Clarkson to help him out of the difficulty. Grease 
paint, such as professionals use on the stage, was recom- 
mended to hide the tattooing. Delighted with the pink hue 
that it gave his dusky skin, the King bought enough grease 
paint to take back with him to last the rest of his life. 
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BLANCHE BATES, 
THE YOUNG WESTERN ACTRESS WHO HAS WON NOTABLE RECOGNITION AS “CIGARETTE” IN “UNDER TWO FLAGS.”=sarony. 
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i i An un | n anew editior 
from the press of Putnam’s S vith the added attrac 
tions of istrations. Tl rk first appeared two years 
ago under the imprint of a well-k vn Boston hous 
It is really a remarkable book, and ich more interest 
ing for the general reader tha t title would indicate 
\ extensive eireula t M would do ar 
immensé amount of practical g | Probab'y the fact 
that Prince Kropotkin isa professed anarchist, albeit of 
the mild and purely philosophical school, of which Elise¢ 
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SARAH DUNCAN ELLIOTT. 


Reclus is also a member, would not help him just now to 
popularity in America, no matter what the intrinsic merit of 
his work might be. Surely no one who has read the 
fascinating autobiography of Kropotkin which ran in the 
pages of The Atlantic Monthly two or three years ago 
would associate him with the frowsy, malodorous crew 
of anarchists whom we have learned to know only too 
well in America. Doubtless Kropotkin himself would 
disown the relationship as promptly as any one else, for 
he is really a gentleman of the most refined tastes and 
brilliant qualities, a student, a thinker, and a writer of 
extraordinary power. He suffered much for opinion’s 
sake before he finally escaped from Russia, and may be 
pardoned, perhaps, for not having an ardent love for laws 
and government as they are administered in that country, 
He has made his home at Bromley, England, 
for several years, and was over here on a lecturing tour 
in 1890. His “Fields, Factories, and Workshops” has 
nothing anarchistic about it whatever, but is an intensely 
interesting discussion of the advantages which civilized 
societies could derive from a combination of industrial 
pursuits with intensive agriculture and of brain work with 
manual work. It would be well if his chapters on “ Pos- 
sibilities of Agriculture” could be published where they 
would reach every tiller of the soil in America. Kropot- 
kin does not go here upon theory and speculation, but 
upon solid facts and figures, and these would be a revela- 
tion to many as to what Mother Earth can do in the 
way of yielding enormous crops if you give her a fair 
chance. His crop statistics are drawn largely from the 


any way 


results of intensive agriculture in the islands of the Eng- 
lish Channel and in parts of France and Belgium. Some 
of his statements in this connection would seem incredible 
were they not brought by the author within the range of 
verifiable facts by the citation of names and places—such, 
to give a single example, as the statement that a certain 
truck farmer in the isle of Jersey has dug out of a single 
acre of ground no less than one thousand two hundred 
and eighty-four bushels of potatoes, or over thirty-four 
tons, whereas the average American farmer considers him- 
self lucky if he gets three hundred bushels from an acre, 
while the average yield is much below that. It is shown 
also that so far from there being any real danger of univer- 
sal starvation at some future date because of the over- 
population of the world, our single state of Texas could 
be made, under intensive methods, to raise enough food 
to support a number of people equal to the present popu- 
lation of the globe, a demonstration which leaves Malthu- 
sianism without a leg to stand on. 
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FAIRLY DILIGENT reading of stories of dog hero- 
ism from our youth up, including besides, such tales 

as Ouida’s “A Dog of Flanders,’”’ had led us to believe 
that our estimate of dogly virtue and wisdom was up to 
par at least, and high enough for all practical purposes; 


By L. A. Maynard 


but now that we have read Mr Sarah K. Bolton’s “Our 
Devoted Friend, the Dog L. C. Page & Co with its 
] , 


long anda wna chronicle of canine heroes saints and 


martvrs in real life, verified by photographs we are almost 
ashamed of ourselves to think how poor a d meagre our 
estimate has reallv beet lo the best of our recollection 
ve never projected a boot it one of these noble ere atures 
our life, but now we are sorry that we ever wanted to 


do it Neither, ve confess. did we ever vie ld to the im- 


pulse to own a dog, but since reading this excellent volume 
Wwe have resolved to £o out il d buy re | t¢ \\ to practice 
kindness on and thus atone in a measure for a wasted 
and misspent past. It is Margaret Benson, we believe, 
who, in her recent book, “The Soul of a Cat,” gently 
advances the theory that cats go to heaven Pe rhaps 


so: but so far as actual deserts go we submit that dogs 
have a much clearer title to a mansion in the skies than 
cats Who ever heard of cats saving people from drown- 
ing. from fires, and from burglars, and doing other beauti- 


ful and self-denying deeds, as the dogs do so numerously 
in Mrs. Bolton’s book? Surely, if these four-footed 
philanthropists do not find a comfortable place somewhere 
beyond this vale of tears and dog pounds, our theology is 
sadly out of joint But the possi biliti Ss arising from ha 

ing cats and dogs shut up together in some blessed abode 


brings our theory and Miss Benson’s theory into such 


painful contact that we have no heart to pursue the sub- 
ject further 


















































PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


S A commuter of some fifteen or more years’ standing 
(in railway trains) and something of a gardener be- 
sides, we feel prepared to speak with a voice of authority 
of the merits of “The Gardener of a-Commuter’s Wife” 
(Macmillan Company). . The author’s name is not given, 
neither is the locality where the gardening is done, a wise 
omission, no doubt, since otherwise the book and _ its 
writer might be justly suspected of a design to boom 
suburban real estate and reap fat commissions on sales. 
The pictures drawn here of rural felicity and horticultural 
delights are so thoroughly charming and seductive that 
they would certainly start an exodus to the favored spot 
at once if it could be located. We are not inclined to tell 
just how far our suburban experiences tally with those 
recerded in this book, but where we have fallen short of 
the same degree of success and satisfaction in gardening 
it is doubtless due to natural depravity on our part and 
not to any fault of the garden. Besides, it is confessedly 
the’ wife of the commuter who wrote this book, and not 
the commuter himself, which makes a deal of diflerence. 


os 


AKING THE world as we find it, and not, perhaps, 
as it ought to be, we doubt very much whether the 
vogue Mr. Frank T. Bullen has enjoyed as the author of 
“The Cruise of the Cachelot?’ and other books of sea life, 
will be materially increased by his “Apostles of the South- 
east’ (Appleton & Company). The first book named had 
so much of the Midshipman Easy spirit about it, so many 
genuine thrills to almost every chapter of its whale-fishing 
adventures, that everybody had to read it as a matter of 
course. Mr. Bullen followed the same excellent vein in 


his “ Log of a Sea Waif,”’ which was all the more fascinat- 
ing because it was a record of his own recollections 
rhe difficulty with this latest volume is, that it is too 

preachy” to suit the tastes of the great, frivolous 
worldly-minded public that never likes to be sharply re 
minded of its sins, in the guise of a story any way, and is 
hardly enough in the homiletic and devotional line to please 
the select few who dote on that kind of reading Neverthe- 
less Mr. Bullen could hardly be dull even if he should try, 
especially when he writes about life on the sea, as he does 
again in this chronicle of the doings of the “ apostle s” of 
the Wren Lane Mission Hall Phe story sets forth the 
spiritual needs, the yearning soul hunger of lowly men 
and women in strong and compelling terms, mingled with 
touches of real pathos and genuine humor The book 
deserves popularity even if it does not get it, for it is 
written in a sincere and noble spirit and for the obvious 


yurpose of doing good 
pur} 
a 


()XE MIGHT suppose that Paul Leicester Ford would 

have all he could do, and more in following up his 
successes in the “ Hon. Peter Stirling” and “ Janice Mere- 
dith,” looking after his royalties and copyrights, and other 
incidental pleasures, without tempting Providence by 
entering upon the rugged and thorny path of a magazine 
editor, as, we are credibly informed, he purposes to do 
His periodical will be specially designed to interest book 
lovers, and will he issued at an early date by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. We were not aware that any “crying need” 
existed at present for another publication of this class, 
but if Mr. Ford serves up his editorials with as much 


piquant sauce as he did his biographies of Washington 
and Franklin he will create a need very soon and fill it too 
Since he is determined to sacrifice his leisure in this man- 
ner for the good of his fellow craftsmen, he has our heartiest 
wishes for the suecess and long life of his venture. 
i 
|" IS gratifying to be informed that Sarah Duncan 
Elliott’s story, “The Making of Jane” 
having a steady sale in spite of the adverse criticism pro- 
nounced against it in some quarters on account of its 


(Seribner), is 


sombre tone and alleged heaviness. It is distinctly not 
a novel of the thrilling and catchy order, but one that, 
to be appreciated and enjoyed, needs to be read with care 
and more than once. Read in this manner, as it deserves 
to be, the novel takes hold upon the mind as few recent 
works of fiction are constituted to do. It is truly a 
remarkable story in many respects and will find readers, 
we believe, long after some of the more popular stories 
of the day are forgotten. 
{* IS not surprising to learn that Booker T. Washington's 
“Up From Slavery” (Macmillan) is being translated 
abroad into a number of foreign tongues, for it is one of 
the most remarkable autobiographies that ever appeared 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


from the American press. It will have a special attract- 
iveness for foreigners, since it opens up phases of hfe and 
character which to them must be as novel as they are 
marvelous. The trite saying that truth is stronger than 
fiction never had a more striking illustration than that 
afforded by this book. 


. 

A Chicago novelist is reported to be tired of appeal- 
ing to the patronage of the public, and to be desirous 
of returning to the old plan of dependence on a private 
patron. What he wants, he explains, is a patron-pub- 
lisher, and he would like the patron-publisher to be a 
millionaire, 
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THE FIRST READING-LESSON. 
W. K. Fishburn, publisher The 
Reporter, Ephrata, Penn 
































A LITTLE LADY OF THREE. 
Braus, Seattle, Wash. 
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IESSINGS ON THEE, UGE MAN, 
! BARE foot BOY, WITH CHEEKS OF TAN; 
YT TAY TWRAED-UP PANTALwWONS, 
FAD THY MERRY WHISTDED TUNES; 
YYITH TAY RED NP, REnpER STIL 
KISSED BY STRAWBERRIES ON THE AILL§ 
“YViT THE SVASHINE ON THY FACE . 
TiRousy THY TORN BRIM'S JAVATY GRACE 


ROM MY HEART L GIVE THEE JOY: 


IT WAS ONCE A BAREFOOT Boy! 
{ Prince THOU ART; TAE. SRown-vP MAN 
On 1% REPUBUCAN. 
Jer THE MILLIONED-DolkAREpD RIPE! 
Dare poor, TRUPGING AT AIS SIDE, 
Trou HAST MORE THAN HE CAN PvY 
A_y~ THE REACH OF FAR AND FYE — 
Ou1 WARD SVASAIAE, INWARD JOY, — 
_Bisssings on THER, Barefoot poy!” 


— down GWHTTIER- 





(PRIZE-WINNER.)—A. C. Pearson, Duluth, Minn. 











DOGGIE TAKES A SUN-BATH. 
H. B. Anderson, New York 









































“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 
Frank E. Foster, lowa Falls, Ia. 
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ENJOYING THE FIRST SNOW. {nonymous 


VIEWS OF CHILD-LIFE BY AMATEURS AND OTHERS—MINNESOTA WINS. 
(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 
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the past vear a larger railroad mileage was 
constructed than has beer recorded since 


stocks and 


£ 


greater quantity ol 
added to the 


change listings thar 


bonds has been Stock Ex 
known 
More than 
aggregate 
unlisted 
r before, 


was ever before 
ts history In any one vear 
twice as many securities in the 
ere admitted in the listed and 
at parting nts last vear than the vea 
und, during the same period, over four 
industrial 
created, mainly for public distribution. 
We stand, therefore, now, 


did ten or twelve vears ago, at the 


billions of properties have been 
much as we 
period 
, 


f inflation whicl 
and the 


yas followed by the dis- 
crisis of 1893. Just 


astrous climax 


what warning signal will first be given of a 
break cannot be predicted We may have 
a collapse in electrical securities similar to 


that which Germany has experienced, and 
ning of its recent panic 
the developm« nts in the Everett- 
and tele phone syndicate fail- 
nt of othe 


which was the begu 
Perhaps 
Moore 
ure may be 
all over the 


trolley 
ignifica rs that are to 
similar 
floated. 
market controlling 


come country where 


undertakings have 
The great leaders in the 


straining all their resources 


been recklessly 


the railways are 
to pay dividends, in order to maintain the 
shares of the high 


companies at prices. 


Che reckless declaration of dividends on 
Atchison common, at a time when it was 


n need of $30,000,000, for the purposes of 


been justly criticised. 
The increase’ in the dividend of 
Central is generally believed to have 
inspired by the desire of the Morgan interest 
to add to the Reading, 
i: the chief owner of Jersey Central stock. 
It seems to be the determination to make 
the best possible show for the Reading, and 


improvement, has 
Jersey 
been 


earnings of which 


on this to advance its shares. 

Yet the market grows tired, listless, and 
apathetic, and fails to respond to rumors of 
new consolidations and deals and to reports 
dividends The most ex- 


given out. We are 


of increasing 
rumors are 
a number of great securities com- 


travagant 
told that 
panies are to be organized, on the plan of 
the abortive Northern Securities Company ; 
one to control the Central, or Vanderbilt 
roads; another the Southern railways; 
still another the Southwestern concerns of 
the Goulds; and, finally, a fifth, to control 
the Southern Pacific On top of all 
these we are to have to control all 
the steamship lines, and then we are to 
have the financial millennium, with all 
railroads maintaining their rates, crowding 


lines. 
a sixth, 


their cars with freight and passengers, in- 
creasing their dividends, and making the 
purchasers of their shares enormously rich. 

There was a show at the Buffalo Expo- 
known as “A Trip to the Moon.’’ 
The visitor was given a seat in an airship, 
delusion, he was led to 
sailing far over the 


sition, 


and, by an optical 
that he 
exposition grounds to the realms of the 
distant planet. Of course it was a delu- 
yet everybody who took it in seemed 
for it wasn’t expensive. We 
same sort of delusion in Wall 


believe was 


sion, 
to enjoy it, 
re having the 





Street I am afraid that, in the end, it 
not altogether be as pie isant to con 


template as the Pan-An 


! ' trip to tl 
moon, and it ll cost a good deal mo 
Che railroads are promising to spend over 
t » hundred million dollars this vear for 
mnvsica impro ements ol All kK ds and 


ure Issulng enormous juantities ol 


co iteral trust debenture und 


No doubt 


amount will 


kinds of bonds and securities 
the expenditure of this large 


help to stimulate business The paying out 


of the public treasury of about $200,000 
, 


000 during the two or three months of the 


Spanish-American war gave a sudden in 


Phis 


rous expendi 


petus to business all along the line 
s the usual outcome of gene 
tures for war purposes But a few such 
Amalgan ats d ( oppe! 
vith a shrinkage ot one 
and the 
a hundred millions more, not to mention 
and sundry 
needed to 


collapses as that of 
hundred millions, 
Kverett-Moore syndicate, involving 
the smash in Rubber, Asphalt, 
other industrials, would only be 


set the tide the other way. 
I ’ Vandal i Il No 
By New Libert, la Nor 


ating 


P Chillicothe, O The concern has no 
rating 

S.."’ Onancock, Va I can find no rating of 
the pp ty 

C.E.§s Baltimore, Mc I would net touch 
one of them 

J. T. 3.,"" Cambridge, Mass No, have noth 


ng to do with them 

W Wilkes-Barre, Penn I 
Safe as an investment 

P North Adams, Mass Have nothing to 


do with either concern 
\ 


Bacon Hill, N. ¥ Have nothing to do 
with any such speculation 
S.."" Memphis Tenn I would rather sell 


than buy San_Franciseo common 

S.."’ New York rhe Chicago Terminal 4 per 
cents., around 90, are a fair investment 

C.F.8 New York: I am unable to obtain 
information justifying a recommendation of the 
purchase 

Inquirer,”” San Jose, Cal 
higher standing and credit of the New 
Exchange 


Because of the 
York Stock 
Alleghany, Penn.: Not rated as of any 
standing (2) You are right in your conclusion 
It is a fake 
S.,”" Salem, O Of the three the Greene Con- 
solidated Cop per Company offers the best pros- 
pects for speculation 
“T..” New Duluth, Minn The Wood-Har- 
mon Company has a good rating, and has been 
doing a successful business 
‘y , lovrington, Conn 
in the Copper mining proposition, 
vise the purchase of the shares 
; ”" New York The firm has a good 
rating and is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange No stamp inclosed 
**Subscriber,’’ Brooklyn: I do not believe in the 
oil proposition Cannot recommend any of them 
Better act through a regular broker 
L.,”’ Cedar Rapids, la.: The promoter of the 
chemical company is a schemer with a pretty poor 
record veave the shares severely alone 
‘T..” Bordentown, N Your name should 
appear on our books as a subscriber at full rates 
to entitle you to a place on my preferred list 
““B.,.” Lebanon, Penn I think well of the 
Lehigh Valley Equipment Trust bonds around par 
They ought to furnish an excellent investment 
9a E Richmond Hill, L. I 1 do not be- 
anything but a speculative value in 
and not much in that No stamp 
New York The bonds are hardly 
of AF. investment character but many regard 
hem with favor from a speculative standpoint 
Highland, N. Y American ice preferred, 
and t mited States Express, or Chicago, Indiana and 
Louisville preferred, on reactions offer promises of 
a proht 
“W.,” Cleveland, O 


I do not believe 
and do not ad 


lieve there is 
either property 
J M., 


Chesapeake & Ohio sold 
last year as low as 29. It has therefore had a very 
substantial rise, and, in common with the rest of 
the market, looks high 
‘J.,” Westfield, Mas (1) It is not an invest- 

ment It is not even a fair speculation. (2) The 
concern has a good rating and is doing a large 
business. Its prices for property are high 

“Ww ” Jersey City I do not advise the 
purchase of the shares of the Automatic Address- 
ing Machine C ompany of America nor do-I think 
it offers you “‘the rong? _of a life-time.” 

“*M.,”’ Saranac Lake, Y.: The book entitled 
‘Glimpses of Wall mated ’ is sent without charge 
by Jacob Berry & Co., 44 Broadway, New York. 
Inclose a two-cent stamp and mention Les.ie’s 
WEEKLY 

“EF.” Warsaw, Ind.: Subseription received 
and preference given I can get no quotation, 
either on the curb or anywhere else, for the stock 
you mention, and would not advise its acceptance 
as collaterai 

’” Cedar Rapids, Ia.: (1) Do not advise its 
purchase. (2) Am unable to advise at present 
regarding the shares of the Thos. A. Edison, Jr., 
Chemical Company Will make further inquiries. 
(3). Rating not high 

‘*Murcur,”’ New Jersey I would not touch the 
shares of the Consolidated Murcur Gold Mining 
Company. (2) No rating and recerd not good 
(3) Am unable to obtain information r. garding 
the Colorado concern 

‘N.,” St. Paul: The concern is being exploited 
by a very imaginative and not altogether respon- 
sible promoter of speculation. The apparatus 
seems to do what is claimed for it, but there is 
muc rs prety in the enterprise 

Chattanooga, Tenn.: I have taken pains to 
go over the batch of “ tempting ” propositions sub- 
mitted to you, and agree w with your own Conclusion 
A more worthless set of propositions, outside of the 
realm of the regular bunco-steerer’s, I have never 
seen 

“NN.” St. Paul, Minn.: I know nothing about 
the company The steck is not on sale in Wall 
Street and I am not therefore recommending its 
purchase. I will make inquiries regarding it, 
however, and, if information is obtainable, will 
report further on 

‘S.” Hagerstown, Md: (1) Chicago & Alton 
has added so largely to its obligations that even 
its preferred shares have not their former high 
standing in the eyes of investors. (2) The Denver 
& Southwestern five per cents. are a fair specula- 
tive bond, but of course are not classed with the 
strictly investment securities 


Continued on opposite page. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE 


Our Book, 


‘‘A Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its MarkKets,’’ 

as well as fluctuation 

reports, issued to persons 

imterested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


Members of the 

Consolidated Stock and 

New York Produce Exchanges, 
44-46 Broadway, New York. 
Established 1865. 


Safe Investments 


GUARANTEED DIVIDENDS FROM 

HIGH CLASS STOCKS AND 

INVESTMENT BONDS 

ORDERS EXECUTED ON ALL EXCHANGES 
STOCHS- WHEAT ee 


Market Letter and Booklet on appli 


Members N. Y. Cotton Exchange and N. Y. i Exchange 


WM. M. TOWNSEND & BRO. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BUILDING NEW YORK 


ALFRED M. LAMAR 


Member N. Y. ¢ lidated Stock Exchange, 


60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
N. Y. BRANCHES \12 East 23d St. 
'39 E. 42d St. 
LADIES’ DEP’TS. at Both Branches. 
B’klyn Office, Temple Bar, cor. Court and Joralemon Sts 
STOONS, BONDS, CRA, COTTON, 
>« “TELEPHONE. tose gin Commi on 1-1¢ 


CORTLAND! 


Ing ries regarding investment or spec ulative securities 
promptly answered 
DAILY MARKET LETTER ON APPLICATION 


L.J, McConmack & Co. 


Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
Bankers and Brokers 
44 BROAD sT., NEW YORK 

elephone No. 634, Cortlandt 
BAR BUILDING, BROOKLYN 
Telephone No. 3578 Main. 


J. L. McLean & Co., 


Consolidated Stock Exchange, N. Y. 
New York Produce Exchange. 
lc hicago Board of Trade. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain and Investments, 
435 Chestnut St., 85 Devonshire St., 

Philadelphia. Boston. 

Main Office, 25 BROAD ST., N. Y. 

City RANCHES : 
BROADWAY, COR. SPRING ST 

640 MADISON AVENUE, NEAR sorn ST. 

Orders executed for Investment or Margin. Daily 
arket Letter on Application. 


TEMPLE 


Members 





To Intelligent investors 


Phe undersigned is offering for sale a block of stock in 
a highly prosperous Industmal Company, organized 
under the laws ot the State of New York, with a capital 
ization Of $500,000, and which fully expects to earn at 
least 25 per cent. a year on its capitalization, when fully 
equipped with complete factory tacilities. 

For the purpose of increasing its output so as to sup 
ply the demand for its go , a limited amount ot Trea 
ury stock (par value $10 per share) 1s offered tor pt 
subscription, in blocks of 10 shares and upwards, a 
figure ne will bring highly remunerative returns to 
the invest 

rHIS is NOT A SPECULATION, BUT A SAFE, 
SOUND, PROGRESSIVE, LEGITIMATE BUSINESS 
PROPOSITION. MANAGED BY MEN OF INTEG 
RITY AND HIGHEST BUSINESS QUALIFICA 
PIONS. 

Address for Prospectus and full particula 


WM. TOWNSEND, TREAS. 
102 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 














Accidents all the Time. 


Nearly every person sooner or later 
meets with an accident, Injuries usually 
mean loss of income and added 

expense. 


An Accident Policy 
in the Travelers (the largest and 
strongest Acciden Insurance 
Company in tl guaran- 
tees a weekly ince » while dis- 
abled and large amounts tor loss 
of legs, arms, hands, feet or eyes. 
If deat! a stated sum is 
yard Nearly ¢26,000,000 has 
ae distributed among 373,000 
policy holders or their families, 
for injuries or death. 


A Life Policy 

in the Travelers provides safe in- 
surance at a lower premium than 
mutual companies and at a guar- 
anteed net cost. In mutual com- 
panies the net cost is usually 
greater than expected, because 
actual dividends never equal esti- 
mated dividends and the net cost 
is never known beforehand 

Let us send you some interest. 
ing literature demonst> ting the 
superior advantages of the lrav- 
elers policies. Branch offices in 
nearly every city. . 


The Travelers 
Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 


ensues, 
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Hints to Money-Makers. 


Continued from page 140 


( Oo. D Haverhill, Mass Have nothing 
to do with the concert t 18 little less than a 
fraud 

G St. Joe, Mo The ending of the Copper 
war would no doubt advance the prices of copper 
shares rhere is too much manipulation in it for 
me to recommend the purchase of Amalgamated 
(2) Baltimore and Ohio common was strengthened 


by the decision that it is entitled to all earnings 
after 4 per cent on preferred stock 





H ,” Little Roek, Ark rhe Glucose Com 
pany has made a great deal of money and I have 
regarded the shares, especially the preferred, as 
among the best of the industrials. (2) J. P. Morgan 
recently said that all the signs and promises tended 
toward a continuance of prosperous conditions 
Mr. Morgan has stocks : vonds to sell 

“3S Nashville, Tenn It is impossible to know 
whether Southern Railway preferred will be put on 
a 5-per-cent.-dividend basis in March Conserva 


tive financiers believe it would be unwise to do 
this 2 Snaeeiadies interests dominate South 
ern Pacific and allow very little information re 
garding their intentions concerning dividends to 
leak out 
“ ,’ St. Louis: The uncertainties of political 
conditions in Mexico militate against the purchase 
of its securities for safe investment reasonably 
cheap bond is the Kansas City Southern 3 per 
cent. issue around 70 Another is the Toledo, St 
Louis and Western 4 per cent. around 82. A good 
cheap dividend-paying railroad stock is Monon 
pre ferred around 75, and paying 4 per cent 

‘T.,” Tremont, O.: Subscription received. You 
are on my preferred list American Ice controls 


ington, and other cities It has $13,500,000 pre- 
ferred and $23,000,000 common stock, and has 
paid 6 per cent. on the former and 4 per cent. on 
the latter without interruption The preferred 
has sold very much higher, and looks cheap 
“C.,” Philadelphia: You are right in your 
characterization of the scheme (2) Whether At- 
chison common will drop to 50 within six months 
or not, will not depend so much on the road’s condi- 
tion and prospects as on the power of financial in- 
terests to maintain the market at a higher level] 
The stock certainly looks high, but the accumula- 
tion of a large short interest in it may give manipu 
lators § a chance to advance the price again 
3 Mobile Ala rhe funded debt of 
the New York ( ‘entral has increased $123,000,000 
in the past four years and, in all, its capitalization 
has been increased nearly $148,000,000. On the 
basis of earnings, the Pennsvivania shares look 
cheaper (2) The earnings of St. Paul would jus- 
tify increased dividends It has a large available 
surplus and during the past two years has earned 
about nine per cent. per annum on its capital 
stock 
H.,”’ Minneapolis: Subscription received and 
yreference given. Cannot advise on grain. (2) 
f you wait long enough you will eventually cover 
without loss, but it is too precarious a market to 
sell short at this time. (3) Your Southern Pacific 
should give you a profit, and I would not wait too 
long to take it. (4) Your dollar has probably gone 
the way of a good many others that have been 
coaxed out by similar propositions from “ financial 
barometers.’ 
Farmingdale, L. I Subscription re- 
ceived You are on the preferred list (1) I 
would not sacrifice the St. Paul It is a good 
property and its dividends will help carry it. On 
an active market, it is likely to advance as much 
as anything else. It is not improbable that we 
shall have spasms of activity and perhaps occa- 
sional sharp advances. Missouri Pacific is also 


liable to maintain its strength until the Gould | 


combination is diselosed 

‘Banker,” Nashville, Tenn.: The Jersey Cen- 
tral collateral four le cent. 50-year gold bonds 
now being offered at 954 and interest, were issued 
to provide part of ‘the cost to the Reading of its 
purchase of a majority of the capita! stock of the 
New Jersey Central They are secured by a Col- 
lateral Trust Indenture, pledging the New Jersey 
Central shares and shares of the Perkioman Raii- 
road and of the Port Reading. ‘These bonds are 
redeemable on six months’ notice, on any interest 
day after April Ist, 1906, at 105 and interest 
I regard them as a fair secur ty, but not gilt-edged 

“s., Cineinneti, O.: Subscription received 

and pane. given. None of the low-priced 
stocks you mention is safe to trade in Reorgan- 
izations and assessments may make it expensive 
You would be wiser to deal in cheap dividend-pay- 
ing stocks, like American Ice common, or in cheap 
railroad stocks having merit, like Kansas City 
Southern common and Toledo, St. Louis and West- 
ern common. I would only purchase on reactions, 
as prices are generally high (2) Rubber common 
and American Can common have both reached a 
level that invites trading, though neither represents 
intrinsic vé alue 

“*G.,” Seneca Falls, N. Y Subscription re- 
ceived and preference given. The earnings of 
M., K. & T. would not justify the payment of 
dividends on the preferred The large interest the 
Rockefellers have in the road has led many to be- 
lieve that eventually, after they had expended 
earnings liberally for improvements, they would 
put the preferred on a dividend-paying basis. 
It sold !ast year as low as 37 Its earnings have 
been and will! be affected by the extensive drought 
The proposed Gould combination would no doubt 
be helpful to it. In these times I would always 
take a rengoeete profit. 

=o. Chicago, Ill.: Amer. Can was sold by 
the th Ae to insiders at par for the preferred, 

with a share of common as a bonus. The stock 

io fallen much below the price at which it was 
originally dealt out. The hope that the United 
States Steel would take it in has been itS mainstay, 
and some believe that the United States Steel has 
been picking up the shares on the decline. In that 
event, the shares should have greater value. Of 
course there is always danger of opposition spring- 
ing up in any part of the industrial field. It might 
be well toeven up the cost by making purchases 
after a sharp reaction. (2) Southern Pacific makes 
an excellent report of its earnings and is cheap,as 
compared with some of the other Pacific stocks 

- Ashtabula, O.: ‘ Hathaway & Co.” are 
not *¢ ‘harles Hathaway & Co.,” bankers, of New 
York City, who are rated very high by the mer- 
cantile agencies, and I alluded to this latter firm 
when, on November 28th last, I said that ** Hath- 
away « Co. are rated very high and have an excel- 
lent reputation.” Inadvertently, the name 
Charles was omitted in this statement. I do not 
care to indorse Hathaway & Co. or their methods 
I observe that they have quoted “ Jasper ’’ as giv- 
ing Hathaway & Co. a good rating. They have 
no right to do this now, and if any of my 
readers have been misled in the matter I deeply 
regret it. (2) Ido not believe in it. (3) Yes, I 
would sell. (4) They havea good rating. (5) All 
real estate around New York js increasing in value. 
You may have to wait some time for returns. I 
thank you for calling my attention to the Hath- 
away matter. 


February rst, 1902. JASPER. 


By an original and improved method of constructing 
the frame, the far-tamed Sohmer Piano acquires ex- 


traordinary strength, and is enabled to sustain the 


enormous tensional strain of the strings. . 





| small policies 


the ice business in New York, Baltimore, Wash- | ment of its president, 


LESLIC © 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


were . 

[NOTICI This department is intended for the 
information of readers of Lesure’s WeekLy No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 


life-insurance matters, and communications are 


treated confidentially A stamp should always be 


inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable 


THE ANNUAL report of the Prudential 

Insurance Company, just written, is a 
remarkable docums nt It 1s scarcely com 
prehended that this great company insures 
the lives of more than one million families, 
and that it has nearly 1 500.000 policies 
in force, covering life insurance, aggre gat 
ing more than $703,000,000. During the 
past year, this company wrote and placed 
more than $273,000,000 of insurance and 
it has paid to its policy-holders during 
the past twenty-six years more than 
$58.000.000. Life 
more popular every day, and the time has 
come when every responsible head of 


insurance is becoming 


family sees to it that some provision, in 
the nature of an insurance policy, is made 
to his family. The Prudential, under the 
splendid and energetic business manage- 
Senator John F 
Dryden, has made a specialty of placing 
within the reach of every 
person. The success with which it has 
carried on this business for so many years 
has constantly strengthened public confi- 
dence in it, until the Prudential has grown 
into one of the strongest of all the old-line 
The excellence of the work 

has done deserves this special mention. 


companies. 


“R.,” New York I am making inquiries tor 


you. 
’ Calumet, Mich I am awaiting the ar- 
rival of the literature you have forwarded 
‘S..” Berwick, Penn (1) The paic l-up life, 
twenty years, with an endowment clause, ought 
to be very satisfactory (2) The Equitable or 


P rudential 
‘R New York: It is a new company, with 
some good names in its board of directors, but its 
managing man is a Chicago individual with a bad 
record in the insurance world 
‘Anxious,” Philadelphia It is impossible in 
all cases to comply with your request In some 
instances there are reasuns why it would not be 
judicious to do so The company’s standing may 
be questionable, but it may be difficult to absolutely 
ait 5 that fact 
Hampton, Ia The Mutual Reserve pro- 
poses to reincorporate as a legal reserve life com- 
pany and to abandon its assessment Insurance 
penn, in which I have never believed and which 
finally proved very troublesome to the association 
This is a step in the right direction, but not a very 
easy one totake. Life insurance men are watching 
it with much interest It might be advisable to 
wait a short time longer and see what the company 
proposes to do when it has thus been reorganized 
You have had an expensive experience, but still 
can afford to wait two or three months, within 
which period, it is said, the reincorporation will be 


effected 


Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup is unequaled for 
bronchitis, loss of vowe, hoarseness, and other throat 
and lung affcctions. It cures more quickly than any 
other medicine, F 


The Handsomest Calendar of the 
Season. 


THE Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. has issued a beautiful Calendar in six 
sheets 12x14 inches, each sheet having a ten- 
color picture of a popular actress—reproduc- 
tions of water colors by Leon Moran. The 
original paintings are owned by and the Cal- 
endars are issued under the Railway Com- 
pany’s copyright. <A limited edition will be 
sold at 25 cents per calendar of six sheets. 
Will be mailed on rece ipt of price. 

. A. MILLER, 
Guat Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Sootn- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and 1s the best remedy for diarrhea. 


TELEPHONE Service is the twentieth-century means of 
communication. Rates for Residence Service in Man- 
hattan from ¢48 a year. New York Telephone Co., 15 
Dey St., 111 W. 38th St., 215 W. 225th St. 


Florida. 
Two Weeks’ Tour viA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of 
the season to Jacksonville, allowing two 
weeks in Florida, will leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
by special train on February 4th. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman ny Orage 
rone berth), and meals en route in both di- 
(ections while traveling on the saeial train, 
will be sold at the following rates: New 
York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00; Pitts- 
burg, $53.00; and at proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other infor- 
mation apply to ticket agents, or to Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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| Work Among the Lowly. 


HERE ARE few, if any philanthropic 
institutions in the world where good 
seed sown by kindly hands is certain té 
bear a richer and more abundant harvest 
than the 
where poor and friendless children are 
gathered in to be 
until homes are found for them or they 


asylums and other institutions 
sheltered and educated 
can care for themselves Little ones thus 


suffering often 
grow to be among our most eminent and 


rescued from want and 


useful men and women This applies to 
the children cared for in the New York 
Asylum, 
under the auspicious name of the “ H Ippy 
Home Society” was recently formed by 
Colonel J. W. Vrooman to bring added 
cheer into the lives of these little people 
and to give them a brighter outlook for 
the future. Through this society the chil 
dren have had several eventful days, which 
have given them not only occasional 
treats, but a feeling that the outside 
world is interested in them, a most valua 
ble factor in the cultivation of self-re- 
spect and manly character More than 
35,000 children have been sheltered by 
this asylum during the fifty years of its 
existence, and more than 6.000 have been 


Juvenile where an organization 


provided with homes. In this connection 
a pleasant incident is related which hap- 
pened at the last national Republican con- 
vention in Philadelphia. At this gath- 
ering Colonel Vrooman met one of the 
delegates at large from the state of Illi 
nois, Hon. John J. Brown, of Vandalia 
During the convention the two were in 
vited to address a Philadelphia Sunday 
school in which reference was made by one 
speaker to the good work of providing 
poor boys with western homes and the re 
sultant opportunities of becoming useful 
citizens. To the surprise of Mr. Vroo 
man, Mr. Brown turned to him and said: 
‘1 know all about that work, as I am one 
of the New York Juvenile Asylum boys.” 
Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne has a de- 


lightful aroma. It is perfectly pure and naturally fer- 
mented. 


“. PISO’S CURE FOR 


y= GURES WHERE ALL EL 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Goc Use 
“ intime. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 








CAPTURED MAUSERS and MILITARY GOODS CATALOGUE, 
1,000 Illustrations, Regular Cyclopedia, mailed free. 
F. BANNERMAN, 570 Broadway, Ne »w York 


PIERCE 
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Mexico and California. 
FortTy-FIVE Days’ Tour VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Personally 
Conducted Tour of Mexico and California, 
which leaves New York and Philadelphia 
on February 11th by special Pullman train, 
covers a large and intensely 
portion of North America, 
large part ol Mexico, the beautiful coast re- 


Interesting 
embracing a 
sorts of California, and on the return jour- 


ney from California, the Grand Cafion of 
\rizona, one of the great wonders of the 
country Fourteen days will be spent in 
Mexico and nineteen in California rhe 
Mexico and California 
over the entire trip, will be composed of the 
Pullman Parlor Smoking, 
Dining, Drawing-room, Sleeping, Compart- 
heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. Round- 
trip rate, 
during the entire trip, $575 from all points 


Special, to be used 
highest grade 
ment, and Observation cars, 
covering all necessary expenses 


on the Pennsylvania Railroad system east 
of Pittsburg, and $570 from Pittsburg. 
For the tour of Mexico only the rate will 
be $350, and for California only, which will 
leave February 25, $375. For itinerary and 
full information, apply to ticket agents, or 
address George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia 





Handy for Investors. 


The Hand Book of Railroad Securities 
for 1902, compiled by the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, New York, is out. It 
contains a list of railroad stocks and bonds, 
and complete data regarding the earnings 
and condition of investment properties. 
Similar information regarding industrial 
securities, miscellaneous bonds, and the 
yearly range of prices, are all given with 
accuracy and care. It is a handy book for 
every investor and speculator to have. 


Southern Railway Traverses 
Eleven States. 


THROUGH cars to all chief Southern re- 
sorts. Fast schedule, model dining - cars. 
Every luxury of travel. Offices, 271 and 
1185 Broadway. 


5 the same olf way 
when our new piaa 
bests it 10 times, 

100 r Costs Ap a 000 in use. 1000ds 


Ben Tit necats weaned for] sex. Pleasant work. Big 
profits. Catalog and 10e Eee Formals PREF tyou ag Nee 
Natura! Hen Incubator Co., B 192 Columb 








VAPOR LA UNCHES 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No 

fire. No Government Inspection. 

CABIN LAUNCHES and ROW 
BOATS. Send for catalogue. 

\ PIERCE ENGINE Co., 
Box;g Racine Junction, Wisesnsta 











BOYS | s'52" EREF 


YOU CAN GET 
A Stem-Wind, Stem-Set Watch 





| A Fine Take-Down Rifle 





A Film Camera 








nothing. Really a splendid opportunity. 








Or any one of six other valuable premiums, all up to date and worth having. 
take only a few minutes’ time after school for one or two days, and will cost you 


Pictures and descriptions of the premiums 
and full particulars sent free. Write your name and address on a postal and mail it to 


Department C, THE CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





It will 








WE BUILD THE FASTEST STEAM YACHTS IN THE WORLD. 





i Gas Eagine & Power Co., and Chartes t. 
Seabury & Co., Consolidated, 
Morris Heights, . . New York City. 
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Seneca 
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VALUABLE LLAMAS BROUGHT TO THIS COUNTRY BY COURTESY 


(raft 





OF THE PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT 








7%, 


PLAN FOR FIRST COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS BUILDING, ST. LOUIS FAIR, 1903. 











Making Baskets by the Billion. 


|" WAS a watchmaker, Ottmar Mergenthaler, and not, 

as would seem more appropriate, a printer, who in- 
vented the linotype, a machine which gave a new life to 
the business of printing and of making newspapers rhis 
same watchmaker during the last year of his life turned 
his remarkable ingenuity in a new direction and produced 
another marve lous mechanical triumph his time it is a 
simple machine for making fruit baskets Just as type 
had always been set by hand before the linoty pe Was In- 
vented, fruit baskets have hitherto been produced purely 
by manual labor A young woman operating one of the 
new basket-making machines can perform as much work 
as twelve men making baskets by the old hand method. 
In this fact lies the, efficiency of this new and wonderful 
machine 

The number of fruit baskets used annually in the 
United States is something enormous—more than two 
billion baskets. In these baskets are packed many more 
billions of peaches, grapes, and berries and other fruit, and 
after they are emptied of their contents these baskets 
are burned or thrown aside, so that when the new crops 
come again there is again a demand for more billions of 
baskets 

And in keeping with the enormous number of baskets 
used is the capacity of the new machine for making them 
Each is a comparatively small and condensed structure 
of wheels, cog-wheels and steel bars. The machine is 
fed long strips of thin wood, which pass through an avenue 
of knives and clutches and clamps, and are thrown out 
complete baskets. This process is carried on with almost 
inconceivable rapidity, like the printing of newspapers. 

The invention of Ottmar Mergenthaler, and the pre- 
vious inventions of Emmett Horton, provide machines 
under the control of the Mergenthaler-Horton Basket- 
Machine Company, which will revolutionize basket-making 
in this country. The grape-basket machines have a 
capacity of about 4,000 per day, and the berry-basket 
machine a capacity of 12,000 per day, or twenty baskets 
aminute. This speed is almost beyond understanding, 
but is to be greatly increased by new discoveries just 
made by Emmett Horton. 

The result of the superiority of these inventions will be 
that no one can remain long in the business of manufac- 
turing baskets without using them. It was so with the cot- 
ton-gin and the linotype. And the probability is, too, that 
the inventions must increase very largely the use of baskets 
for packing purposes, b ause it makes their production 
a more simple matter. This in turn will necessitate the 
increase in the supply of wood used for basket making. 
The Mergenthaler-Horton Basket-Making Machine Com- 
pany, which controls exclusively all inventions for basket- 
making machines, has negotiated for several large tracts 
in various States, where there is now growing the exact 
kind of timber required, and the company proposes to 
set up its own mills for the purpose of preparing the 
veneers and strips of wood for its various factories. 




















And so these machines are going into the broad field 
of the world to get control of one of its great industries 
It is the purpose of the Mergenthaler-Horton Basket 
Company to construct 1,000 of the machines Locations 
have been selected in the different fruit districts where 
timber is present and shipping facilities best, and the 


machines will be set up ind the manufacture of baskets 
started Thus the company proposes to grasp the whol 
situation, asserting at once the superiority of its inven 
tions Not one machine will be owned exces pting by 
this one company, and not one will be rented or sold 
on a rovalty for the use of anv other company The 
Mergenthaler-Horton Company, instead, proposes to 


place its stock with the people and offers it for invest- 

No subscription 
Che office of H. H 
Warner, president of the company, is at 287 Broadway, 


ment at 25 cents for one-dollar shares 


received amounting to less than $25 


where all inquiries will be answered and stock subscrip- 


tious received. OLIVER SHEDD. 





Ode to a Peanut 














WITH THIS GRAPE-BASKET MACHINE ONE GIRL DOES THE WORK OF 


TWELVE MEN. 


O" the peanut, with its racket, 


As you crack it, 

Has a cheerful sound to back it 
As it leaps from dusky shell ; 

Whether fingers trim attack it, 

Or dimpled fists do thwack it, 

Or first-thing-handy whack it 


From its cozy, silk-lined cell ! 


WHETHER roasted, candied, salted, 


It is exalted ; 

Lives there one who knows it faulted, 
If he but the truth will tell ? 

Lives there one who has not halted, 

With olfactories assaulted 

(Unless nickels have defaulted) 


By the roasting peanut’s smell ? 


UT when ‘round the table brightly, 

Ever brightly, 

Goes the chaff and laughter lightly, 
When the gay ones ‘‘ forfeits ” sell ; 

Then the peanut, roasted quitely, 

Beats all other ’freshments, slightly, 

Save a loving glance, and sprightly 
Lift of lips to pay one well. 


CHARLES McILvaINE. 











The Travelers’ Building at St. Louis. 

thane TRAVELERS’ Protective Association will pay the 

compliment to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
of erecting the first building ever constructed for the 
use of a traveling men’s organization at a world’s fair 
When the traveling men were called upon by the finance 
committee representing the world’s fair authorities and 
asked to contribute $50.000 to the general fund. their 
reply was that they would make it $100,000, which they 
raised to $107,000, and this was the first outside sub 
scription. 

The dimensions of the building are: Length, 176 
feet; wings, 80 feet in length. The lounging-room, bil 
liard room, dining-room, and assembly hall are each 
32x72 feet. The architect is Mr. Louis LaBeaume, son 
of Mr. L. T. LaBeaume, the national secretary of the 
association. The design and plans are a gift to the asso- 
ciation by the architect 


An Exportation of Llamas. 
VERY CURIOUS load of deck passengers arrived in 
San Francisco the other day on the Hamburg- 
\merican steamer Nicaria. They were no less than 
seven llamas from the Peruvian Andes—animals so very 
valuable at home for their soft wool and for their serv- 
ices as beasts of burden that their export is prohibited 
by the Peruvian government These were exported 
through the courtesy of the government, and are des 
tined for menageries 
rhe llama is a second cousin to the camel, only that 
he is much smaller and humpless. In prehistoric times 
the ancestors of the llama were common in California 
and Colorado. In temperament the llama is something 
like the mule. He is terribly obstinate and has a deadly 
sneeze, which is a sure shot and warranted to ingulf 
While on the Nicaria’s deck 
one of the llamas was prodded by a smart Aleck with an 


any target at fifty yards. 


umbrella. The beast’s lip began to quiver, but the um- 
brella wielder persisted, and after the sneeze the llama’s 
tormentor went below and took a bath. 


In Substitute Feeding 
for infants, physicians agree that cow’s milk is the basis 
for all beginnings. What is required then, is the best pos- 
sible milk product. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is ideal, pure, sterile and guarded against contami- 
nation. 
o . 


The best is not too good for you. Use Abbott’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. Druggists and grocers. 
© © 


Sporting Queries Answered. 


Joun Macins, BALTIMORE There is such a game as you men- 
tion, but some people who have tried it do not think it worth the 
trouble. Each card in each suit is designated by a letter. After 
studying the key carefully, two men can communicate with each 
other by arranging certain cards in front of them 

G. E. Stevens, Boston.—Cresceus, the champion trotter, made 
his record at Columbus, O., in August, last year. Time by quarters 

2934, 5934, 1-304, and the mile in 2:02% 

J.8. O_cort, Sr. Lovuts.—Most of the bouts are fought under the 
Marquis of Queensberry rules. No wrestling or hugging is allowed 
The rounde are of three minutes’ duration, with one minute inter- 
mission. A man on one knee is considered down and must not be 
struck 

Wittram Owens.— The football game between Yale and Prince- 
ton in 1886 ended ina draw. Yale, accordingly, continued to hold 
the championship. To secure a championship the champions must 
be beaten 

Constant Reaper, Lovisvitie Several men have made 100 
yards in 93-5 seconds. Wefers made his record at Washington and 
Maybury at Chicago 

Mary Asrey, San_ Francisco.—Charles Kilpatrick, the profes- 
sional trick bicycle rider, rode down the Capitol steps at Washington 
and claims that no other man has ever done it. Kilpatrick has only 
one leg G. E. 8. 


e J 
If You Lack Energy 
TAKE Horsrorp’s Actp PHOSPHATE. 
It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, and refreshes 
and invigorates the entire system. 





























BERRY-BASKET MACHINE—CAPACITY, 20 BASKETS A MINUTE. 
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THREE GOLD MEDALS 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Walter Bakeré& G: 


Cocoa and Chocolate 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. LTO. 











“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


Has received the highest indorse- 
ments from the medical practitioner, 
the nurse, and the intelligent house- 
keeper and caterer % @% @ 


” 


Walter Baker & G. Limitea 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





PHYSICIANS 
PRESCRIBE IT 


FOR THEIR MOST 
DELICATE PATIENTS. 
OLD AND PURE. 


If local dealers cannot supply it, address the 
distillers, 


BERNHEIM BROTHERS, Louisville, Ky. 














3 FAST 
ITKAINS 
DAITY 


FASTEST TIME ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT. 


THE OVERLAND LiImITED leaves Chicago 
8.00 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 


Se 


5.15 p.m. third day. Tue Paciric Ex- 
PRESS leaves Chicago 10.00 a. m. daily and 
arrives San Francisco 4.15 p.m. third day. 
THE CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Saves Chicago 
YY 30 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 

pews bo m. fourth day. Unrivaled scenery 
and most luxurious service via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHER | PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


All meals in dining cars. Best of every- 
thing. Personally conducted excursions 
every Tuesday and Thursday. 


All agents sell tickets via this route. 
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| LEGE men 
the signing of a 

PROF. IRA N, HOLLIS, lometecm ath 
Harvard athletic com. letic agreement 
Pach. — 

sae. between Yale 

and Harvard 


has the 
tial election 


importance of 
The 


a national presiden 


college world is fully 


as 
upset, athletic schedules are held up, and 
every school in the country discusses the 
terms of the new agreement and the 
chances of it not being signed at all Phe 
two men to whom are entrusted the task 
of signing the bond for the two leading 


American universities are in the public eye 
in an international sense even. 

A year ago Yale proposed to Harvard to 
renew the agreement months before it ex- 
pired. Harvard declined and the renewal 
has rested till recently. Plans to renew it 
have been complicated the past few weeks 
by the sense of deep grief felt at Yale 
the presence on the Harvard football eleven 
of Oliver F. Cutts, the football tackl 
What Yale regarded as convincing proofs 
of his professionalism were not deemed 
condemnatory by the Harvard athletic 
committee, and Cutts was the 
game, only to confess his professionalism 
two weeks ago to the Harvard athletic com- 


by 


sent into 


mittee, who finally announced the fact to 
the college world. This announcement 
| removed the source of irritation between 


Yale and Harvard, leaders 
resumed negotiations for 
ment, which will go further than anything 
to peace and stability to 
lege athletics throughout the United States 
Within a fortnight the 
ble terms have been discussed by the most 
prominent of the alumni of Yale and Har- 
vard till each university now knows exactly 


The 


and the athletic 


signing an agree- 


else give col 


new treaty’s proba 
two universities 


sO 


are 


harmonious that there seems now no rea- 
son to fear a deadlock when the decisive 
conference is held. The signing of the new 
treaty will be more than a mere formality, 
but both Yale and Harvard are in a mood 
to make mutual concessions. 
Yale-Harvard dual long-term athletic 
agreements are of comparatively recent 
origin. ‘The first on record is in the track 
athletics. It was signed in 1891. This was 
arranged between four alumni, two from 
each university, who offered a beautiful 
trophy cup to the winner of five track 
|meets. Harvard in 1900 obtained perma- 
‘nent possession of the cup after having 
secured five victories to three for Yale. 


in 


Another cup was immediately offered under 
conditions which were exact duplicates of 
the first and which 
between the two universities for 
five and perhape n ne years. 
The present five-year general agreement 
athletics was the first of its kind. It 
was signed at Cambridge February. 13th, 
1897. Walter Camp, from Yale, and Will- 
iam A. Brooks, Jr., from Harvard, the 
signers. Mr. Camp has been Yale’s gen- 
eral athletic adviser, and, in a 
director for fifteen years. Mr. Brooks had 
been a member of the Harvard athletic 
committee. The agreement was brief, 
sweeping, and general. It stated that there 
should be annual contests in rowing, track 
athletics, football, and for five 
years, agreeing that the contests, except 
rowing, should take place on college grounds 
and that the gate receipts should be equally 
divided. It called for the appointment of 
an eligibility committee to decide all dis- 
puted cases and disagreements relating to 
the dual games. 

The agreement, after it was adopted by 


contests 


at least 


assure track 


were 


sense, 


baseball 


| Messrs. Brooks and Camp, was ratified by 


| Before that time, all indications agree, 


It went into effect March 
Ist, 1902. 
the 
new agreement will be signed and will be 


the universities. 
Ist, 1897, and will expire March 


ready to become operative the minute the 


old one loses its force. It is generally ex- 


pected that the new agreement will be 
signed by February Ist. Walter Camp will 
again be the Yale representative. For 


Harvard. Professor Ira N. Hollis, chairman 
of the athletic committee, will be the official 
signer. 

The chief addition to the old agreement, 


Yale-Harvard 
Athletic 
Agreement 


By HUBERT M. SEDGWICK 


life worth living out 


WEEKLY 











New 


ha 



































which will be j 
embodied in the | 
new, is likely to 
be a more spe- WALTER CAMP, 
Vale athletic advisor. 

cific statement - 

‘ Phelps.) 
of an eligibility 
committer and 
its functions. Harvard wishes an _ inter- 
collegiate board of arbitration appointed, 
whose decision hh disputed Cases shall be 
final Yale is satisfied with the present 
specifications for the appointment of a com- 
mittee, but would prefer to have a more 


explicit understanding relative to its appli- 
cation to doubtful athletics 
No students or alumni of 


Yale or Har- 


vard have been found who do not wish the | 


agreement renewed 
of the no Yale man went so far 
as to express a Wish to stop meeting Har 


Cutts case 


vard. This case has gone on record as the 
most unique in intercollegiate athletics. 
Were Yale and Harvard members of an 
intercollegiate league team the game would 
be thrown out from the season’s record 
Harvard would, however, have won the 
game without Cutts because of the injured 


and overtrained condition of the Yale team. 
rhe Cutts case on the part of 
Harvard, an object lesson in sincerity which 


has given, 


has inspired the college world with respect 
for the motives and determination to play 
only eligible athletics The of 
the Harvard athletic committee ele 
vated amateur throughout America 
It will a question whether it re- 
quired greater moral courage for Harvard, 
after her greatest football victory 
Yale, to declare that the most valuable and 
effective player on her team in that game 
was a professional, or for Yale to take from 
her own team the week before the Harvard 
game, two days before the Princeton game, 
Edgar T. the 
he infringed 
was not clear. 

Not a word concerning Cutts’ eligibility 
was spoken till two weeks before the Yale- 
Harvard game. Suddenly rumors 
up that had coached a 
school football eleven for 
had a gymnastic 
was noised in the newspapers just a week 
the game. Yale, however, had no 
proof of Cutts’ eligibility till two days be- 


manly act 
has 

sport 
always be 


over 


Glass, be- 


strongest player, 


cause a rule whose wording 


sprang 
preparatory 
three years and 
instructor. This 


also been 


before 


fore the game, when George Stillman, the 
head football coach, went to Harvard and 


presented to Professor Ira Hollis, chairman 
of the Harvard athletic committee, 
logue of the Haverford, Penn., school, where 
Cutts taught for three years. In this he 
was listed formally instructor in mathe- 


The Har- 


a cata- 


as 

and physical culture.”’ 
athletic committee held the matter 
abeyance till noon on the day the 
sending Captain Wendell of the Har- 
to Haverford, where he 
secured the affidavit of Principal Crossman, 
of the school in which Cutts taught, to the 
effect that Cutts had never received a cent 
for teaching physical culture, but that he 
was engaged simply as instructor in mathe- 


matics 
vard 
in of 
gaine, 
vard baseball nine 


matics. Cutts was declared eligible and 
played a magnificent game. Three weeks 
afterward a receipt given by Cutts to a 


Haverford boy for boxing lessons was placed 
at the disposal of the Harvard athletic 
comtnittee, formally declared 
Cutts a professional of several years’ stand- 
and officially notified Yale, and all the 
other colleges Cutts played against, of their 
decision. 


Which met, 


ing 


ee HAT A fool I have been,” said 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, of 
England, at the age of fifty. “I have 


wasted half of my lifetime without know- 
ing the enjoyment and instruction I have 
The remark was made after he 
had read his first novel. 


missed.” 


ENATOR HEITFELD, of Idaho, has a 
fund of quiet wit. Senator Hoar re- 
cently asked him if he expected to have 


opposition when he came up for re-elee- 
tion. “IT should say so,” was his quick 
reply. “ There isn’t a man in Idaho but 


That’s what makes 
west.” 


wants to be a Senator. 


Even under the stress 


ida. 
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Pears 


Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 

Get Pears’ for economy 
and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world. 





suspender 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


pas & principle of its own. Refase iml- 
tions. If ithas *President” on the 
bastion it's genuine. Trim mings can not 
rust. New model now ready for men of 
heavy work; also small size 7* 7” boys. 
50c. every where, or by mail postpaid. 
©, A. EDGAR ION MFG, OO, 
Box 225 Shirley, Mass, 











OUR 1901-1902 CATALOCUE 


advertising at Wholesale Prices 


FREE 20,000 BOOKS 


sent free to your address, Postage 5c. All books carried 
in stock. One price to everybody. We save you money. 
THE BOOK latina COMPANY. 
266-2658 Wabash Av Chicage. 
Largest Mail Order” Booksellers ‘ in the World. 


A WEEE Straight salary and ex- 
penses to men with rig to introduce 
our Boultey ! Mixture in gqnekes: year’s con- 
weekly aey ddress, with stam 
ox 


Monarch — 1662 5pringfield, I » 
BROWN’S Bronchial Troch 
give most salutary relief in 


Bronchitis. 
Sold in Boxes only. Avoid Imitations. 


Ath Ah, leer Mac OL 









Fac-Simile 
Signature of 


OPIUM 


a & ara ured by reliable, 
ret Chinese rem for centuries. 


FREE TRIA = ‘Gitar eandy 
CHINESE’ DRUG FCO Pere iC chicago, ILL, 
OWA FAT MS$4. fFe oe 

















LADI ES '! o do piece-work at theirhomes. We 

furnis y all material ane > iy from $7 to 
$12 weekly. Experience unnecessary id ste umpe 1 
envelope to Roya Co., Dept. 11, 34 Monroe St., Chi 


ago, Ill. 


EST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy ronan of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force, in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 










CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 0c Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 


if Southern Railway to Florida. 


THREE through trains daily. 
ernism in railroading will 
the Southern. Popular route to Aiken, 
Augusta, Charleston, Savannah, and Flor- 
1 and 1185 Broadway. 





Every mod- 


be found upon 


Offices, 27 


YLOOD 





POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured: You can be treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, oA 


COOK REMEDY CO. 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, lil., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ta! $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
| sured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 
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We will give you the wholesale price on any buggy, 
Surrey, phaeton, or other high grade vehicie that we 
make at our factory. This price will be actual factory 
cost with a small profit added. You can buy from 
us on the same terms that the jobbers buy from the 
carriage factories. By our system of selling direct 
two profits are saved, and 


YOU 
Get the Benefit 


Satisfaction is guaranteed—if you are not satisfied 
with your purchase, return the carriage to us and we 
will pay freight charges both ways. We have also in 
stock a full assortment of harness and other horse 
equipments, Write for full illustrated catalogue, 
The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 


St. Louls, Mo. ; . Columbus, 0. 
P. ©. ex 54, § Write to nearest office i P.O. Box 772. 















Runabout. Aaa 



















Shipped from 
Columbus. 

















READY FOR THE BALL. 
‘¢ Phwell, and phwat do ye think of me, darlint?’’ 
‘* Shure, ye look jist illigent, but I phwisht it wur 


Established 1823. 




















** Music, that softlier on the 
spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids on tired 
eyes. ”” 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO 
Baltimore, Md. 





our plant and methods of construction. 


class piano, the N I Cc is entitled to 
KPBS A CH 


your considera 


F YOU are looking for a piano of the highest grade, we invite 
you to test one of ours. We invite comparison with any other 
make of piano, not excepting any. We invite inspection of 


If you desire a first- 








BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 3 3C 

COFFEE GROWN, 

Requires Only TWO 


WAREROOMS ; 235-237 E. 23d Street and 16 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK 











pe 
Conitiliteckate, 


Real Laces. 
Imported Neckwear. 


Embroideries. | 


quantity. Always packed in 

1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. 

- Good Teas, 30c. & 345c. 
For special terms addr se 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO 
$1 and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥ 

P. O. Box 289. 


THIRDS the regular | 
| 
| 
] 








French and Swiss Embroidered 
Flouncings. 
French Batiste Waist Patterns. 
Embroidered Shantung Silks. 
Lace Robes. 


Handkerchiefs. | 


Lackawanna 
Habit 


Umbrellas. 


Gloves. 


Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
years 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS, 


ONCE CONTRACTED 


OVERWORKED MEN, 
DELICATE WOMEN, 





WORLD FAMOUS 


Recommended 
the world by the Medical Pro- 
fession, and during thirty-eight 


liable, 
tonic and stimulant. 


| All Druggists. 





SICKLY CHILDREN, 
TAKE 





ELECTRO -VAPOR 20TH CENTURY LAUNCHES 


Were used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposition 
because they are the best. They are elegantly dnished, 
simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes, 15 to 50 
feet ; $150 and up. Send roc. for handsome catalogue of 

| Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, etc. Order 

| now ; avoid spring rush. 

Racine Boat Manufacturing Company, Box 20, Racine, Wis. 


Southern Railway to Aiken and 
Augusta, 

THROUGH-CAR service on fast, luxurious- 
ly appointed trains. Modern equipment, 
modern service. Offices, 271 and 1185 
Broadway. 


MARIANI TONIC 


throughout 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 
These Cigars are manufactured under ' 


pronounced the most re- 
effective and agreeable 


Refuse Substitutes. 





SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 2", Ss'eo-™= 


HARD TO BREAK 










Usethe Great English Remedy 5) 


BLAIR’S PILLS FAY 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1BC7Z Ail 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Pos 


tal 3 the most favorable climatic conditions and 
| ¢ from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


| ; 
| F CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


i 











in Greater Ncw 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, York. ; 








- — ma Any one of the numerous Lackawanna and 
W*¥ BARKER CO. TROY.NY. | Railroad passenger trains between | 


LINEN LARS ers New York and Buffalo, Chicago and 
CG 


ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 





St. Louis will give it to you. Smooth 
roadbed, luxurious sleeping and 
parlor cars, a la carte dining service, 


roomy coaches, courteous train- 
oe men, absence of smoke and dust 





Ticket offices at 


BUFFALO | 
ST. LOUIS 


are the causes. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unmval- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


Sample treatment of Red Cross 
P | L 7 gS Pile and Fistula Cure and book | 

explaining each variety of piles, 
sent free. Rea Co., Dept. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


JUNE ROSES IN JANUARY | 


The “Gloria.” Acharmingly realistic rose design by A. 
H. Roeth—in wall papers by the Pittsburg Wall Paper 
Co., New Bnghton, Pa. Your dealer can get samples. 





Lackawanna 
Railroad 




















“1ENIGH 
ALLEY RALROA 


ROUTE OF THE BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS 
THE GREAT DOUBLE TRACK SCENIC HIGHWAY 
BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
AND BUFFALO. 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
TORONTO, 

CHICAGO 





















Southwestern Limited —Best Train for Cincinnati 


and St. Louis—NEW YORK CENTRAL, 











